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commande 
CHAPTER XXXVIJJ. MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 
WueN dinner was over the captain went 
off to smoke his cigar in the garden, and 


’ this Vixen thought a good time for making 


her esca 

“T should like to take a walk with my 
dog, if you will excuse me, Miss Skipwith,” 
she said politely. 

“My dear, you must consider yourself 
at liberty to employ and amuse yourself as 
you please, of course always keeping 
strictly within the bounds of propriety,” 
solemnly replied the lady of the manor. 
“T shall not interfere with your freedom. 
My own studies are of so grave a nature 
that they in a measure isolate me from my 
fellow-creatures, but when you require 
and ask for sympathy and advice, I shall 
be ready to give both. My library is at 
your service, and I hope ere long you will 
have found yourself some serious aim for 
your studies. Life without purpose is a 
life hardly worth living. If girls of your 
age could only find that out, and seek 
their vocation early, how much grander 
and nobler would be a woman’s place in 
the universe. But, alas! my dear, the 
common aim of girlhood seems to be to 
look pretty and to get married.” 

“3 have made up my mind never to 
marry,” said Violet, with a smile that was 
half sad, half cynical; “so there at least 
you may approve of me, Miss Skipwith.” 

“My nephew tells me that you refused 
an excellent offer from an Irish peer. 

“IT would not have done the Irish peer 
80 great a wrong as to have married him 
without loving him.” 
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“T admire your honourable feeling,” 
said Miss Skipwith, with solemn approval. 
“T, too, might have married, but the man 
towards whom my heart most inclined 
was a man of no family. I could not 
marry a man without family. I am weak 
enough to be prouder of my pedigree than 
other women are of beauty and fortune. 
I am the last of the Skipwiths, and I have 
done nothing to degrade my race. The 
family name and the family pride will die 
with me. There was a time when a Skip- 
with owned a third of the island. Our 
estate has dwindled to the garden and 
meadows that surround this old house; 
our family has shrunk into one old woman ; 
but if I can make the name of Skipwith 
famous before I go down to my grave, 
I shall not have lived and laboured in vain.” 

Vixen felt a thrill of pity as she listened 
to this brief confession of a self-deluded 
solitary soul, which had built its house 
upon sand, as hopefully as if the founda- 
tions were solidest rock. The line of 
demarcation between such fanaticism as 
Miss Skipwith’s, and the hallucination of 
an old lady in Bedlam who fancies herself 
Queen Victoria, seemed to Vixen but a 
hair’s breadth. But, after all, if the old 
lady and Miss Skipwith were both happy } 
in their harmless self-deceptions, why 
should one pity them? The creature to 
be pitied is the man or woman who keenly 
sees and feels the hard realities of life, 
and cannot take pleasure in phantoms. 

Vixen ran off to her room to get her 
hat and gloves, delighted to find herself [} 
free. Miss Skipwith was not such a very 
bad sort of person, after all, perhaps. 
Liberty to roam about the island with her 
dog Vixen esteemed a great boon. She 
would be able to think about her troubles, 
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unmolested by inquisitive looks or un- 
welcome sympathy. 

She went down to the court-yard, untied 
the faithful Argus, and they set out 
together to explore the unknown, the dog 
in such wild spirits that it was almost im- 
possible for Vixen to be sad. The after- 
noon sun was shining in all his glory, 
birds were singing, flickering lights and 
shadows playing on the grassy banks. 
Argus scampered up and down the lanes, 
and burst tumultuously through gaps in 
the hedges, like a dog possessed of demons. 

It was a pretty little island, after all, 
Vixen was fain to admit. One might 
have fancied it a fertile corner of Devon- 
shire that had slipped its moorings and 
drifted westward on a summer sea. 

“Tf I had Arion here, and—Rorie, I 
think I could be almost happy,” Vixen 
said to herself with a dreamy smile. 

“ And Rorie!” 

Alas, poor child! faintly, feebly stead- 
fast in the barren path of honour; where 
could she not have been happy with the 
one only love of her youth? Was there 
ever a spot of land or sea where she 
could not have been happy with Roderick 
Vawdrey ? 

Poor Rorie! She knew how well she 
loved him, now that the wide sea rolled 
between them, now that she had said him 
nay, denied her love, and parted from him 
for ever. . 

She thought of that scene in the pine- 
wood, dimly lit by the young moon. She 
lived again those marvellous moments— 
the concentrated bliss and pain of a life- 
time. She felt again the strong grasp of 
his hands, his breath upon her cheek, as 
he bent over her shoulder. Again she 
heard him pleading for the life-long union 
her soul desired as the most exquisite 
happiness life could give. 


I had not loved thee, dear, so well 
Loved I not honour more. 


Those two familiar lines flashed into her 
mind as she thought of her lover. To 
have degraded herself, to have dishonoured 
him ; no, it would have been too dreadful ! 
Were he to plead again she must answer 
again as she had answered before. 

She wandered on, following the winding 
lanes, careless where she went, and deter- 
mined to take advantage of her liberty. 
She met few people, and of those she did 
not trouble herself to ask her way. 

“ Tf I lose myself on my desert island it 
can’t much matter,” she thought. “There 





is no one to be anxious about me. Miss 
Skipwith will be deep in her universal 
creed, and Captain Winstanley would be 
very glad for me to be lost. My death 
would leavs him master for life of the 
Abbey House and all belonging to it.” 

She roamed on till she came to the open 
sea-shore; a pretty little harbour sur- 
rounded with quaint-looking houses; two 
or three white villas in fertile gardens, on 
a raised road; and, dominating all the 
scene, a fine gld feudal castle, with keep, 
battlements, drawbridge, portcullis, and 
all that becomes a fortress. 

This was Mount Orgueil, the castle in 
which Charles Stuart spent a short period 
of his life, while Cromwell was ruling by 
land and sea, and kingly hopes were at 
their lowest ebb. The good old fortress 
had suffered for its loyalty, for the Par- 
liament sent Admiral Blake, with a fleet, 
to reduce the island to submission, and 
Mount Orgueil had not been strong enough 
to hold out against its assailants. 

Violet went up the sloping path that 
led to the grim old gateway under the 
gloomy arch, and still upward till she 
came to a sunny battlemented wall above 
the shining sea. The prospect was more 
than worth the trouble. Yonder, in the 
dim distance, were the towers of Coutance 
Cathedral; far away, mere spots in the 
blue water, were the smaller fry of the 
Channel Islands; below her, the yellow 
sands were smiling in the sun, the placid 
wavelets reflecting all the colour and glory 
of the changeful sky. 

“This would not be a bad place to live 
in, Argus, if——” 

She paused, with her arm round her 
dog’s neck, as he stood, looking over the 
parapet, with a deep interest in possible 
rats or rabbits lurking in some cavity 
of the craggy cliff below. If! Ah, 
what a big “if” that was! It meant 
love and dear familiar companionship. It 
meant all Vixen’s little world. 

She lingered long. The scene was 
beautiful, and there was nothing to lure 
her home. Then, at last, feeling that her 
prolonged absence might give alarm, she 
retraced her steps, and at the foot of 
the craggy mount asked the nearest way 
to Les Tourelles. 

The nearest way was altogether different 
from the track by which she had come, 
and brought her back to the old monastic 
gate in a little more than an hour. She 
opened the gate and went in. There was 
nothing for the most burglarious invader 
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to steal at Les Tourelles. and bolts and 
locks were rarely used. Miss Skipwith 
was reading in her parlour, a white 
Persian cat dozing on a cushioned arm- 
chair beside hér, some cups and saucers 
and a black teapot on a tray before her, 
and the rest of the table piled with books. 
There was no sign of Captain Winstanley. 

“T’m afraid I’m rather late,” Vixen 
said apologetically. 

She felt a kind of half-pitying respect 
for Miss Skipwith, as a harmless lunatic. 

“‘ My dear, I daresay that, as an absolute 


’ fact, you are late,” answered the lady of 


the manor, without looking up from her 
book; “but as time is never too long for 
me, I have been hardly conscious of the 
delay. Your step-father has gone‘down to 
the club at St. Helier’s to see some of his 
old acquaintance. Perhaps you would like 
a cup of tea ?” 

Vixen replied that she would very much 
like some tea, whereupon Miss Skipwith 
poured out a weak and tepid infusion, 
against which the girl inwardly protested. 

“Tf I am to exist at Les Tourelles, I 
must at least have decent tea,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘I must buy an occasional pound 
for my own consumption, make friends 
with Mrs. Doddery, and get her to brew it 
for me.” 

And then Vixen knelt down by the 
arm-chair and tried to get upon intimate 
terms with the Persian. He wasaserious- 
minded animal, and seemed inclined to 
resent her advances, so she left him in 
peace on his patchwork cushion, a relic of 
those earlier days when Miss Skipwith 
had squandered her precious hours on the 
feminine inanity of needlework. 

Vixen went to her room soon after dark, 
and thus avoided the captain. She was 
worn out with the fatigue of the voyage, her 
long ramble, the painful thoughts and mani- 
fold agitations of the last two days. Sheset 
her candle on the dressing-table, and looked 
round the bare empty room, feeling as if 
she were ina dream. It was all strange, 
and unhomely, and comfortless; like one 
of those wild dream-pictures which seem so 
appallingly real in their hideous unreality. 

“ And fon to live here indefinitely—for 
the next six years, perhaps, until 1 come 
of age and am my own mistress. It is too 
dreadful !” 

She went to bed and slept a deep and 
comforting sleep, for very weariness: and 
she dreamt that she was walking on the 
battlements of Mount Orgueil, in the 
drowsy afternoon sunlight, with Charles 





Stuart ; and the face of the royal exile was 
the face of Roderick Vawdrey, and the 
hand that held hers as they two stood side 
by side in the sunshine was the broad 
strong hand of her girlhood’s friend. 

When she went downstairs next morning 
she found Miss Skipwith pacing slowly to 
and fro the terrace in front of the drawing- 
room windows, conning over the pencil 
notes of her yesterday’s studies. 

“Your step-father has been gone half an 
hour, my dear,” said the lady of the 
manor. ‘ He was very sorry to have to 
go without wishing you good-bye.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. CHIEFLY FINANCIAL, 


Vioter was gone. Her rooms were 
empty; her faithful litLie waiting-maid 
was dismissed; her dog’s deep-toned 
thunder no longer sounded through the 
house, baying joyous welcome when his 
mistress came down for her early morning 
ramble in the shrubberies. Arion had 
been sent to grass. Nothing associated with 
the exiled heiress was left, except the 
rooms she had inhabited ; and even they 
looked blank and empty and strange with- 
out her. It was almost as if a whole 
family had departed. Vixen’s presence 
seemed to have filled the house with youth 
and freshness, and free joyous life. With- 
out her all was silent as the grave. 

Mrs. Winstanley missed her daughter 
sorely. She had been wont to complain 
fretfully of the girl’s exuberance; but the 
blank her absence made struck a chill to 
the mother’s heart. She had fancied that 
life would be easier without Violet; that 
her union with her husband would be 
more complete ; and now she found her- 
self looking wistfully towards the door of 
her morning-room, listening vaguely for a 
footstep ; and the figure she looked for at 
the door, and the footsteps she listened 
for in the corridor, were not Conrad Win- 
stanley’s. It was the buoyant step of her 
daughter she missed; it was the bright 
face of her daughter she yearned for. 

One day the captain surprised her in 
tears, and asked the reason of her melan- 
choly. 

“T daresay it’s very weak of me, Conrad,” 
she said piteously, “ but I miss Violet more 
and more every day.” 

“Tt is uncommonly weak of you,” 
answered the captain with agreeable 
candour, “but I suppose it’s natural. 
People generally get attached to their 
worries; and as your daughter was an 
incessant worry, you very naturally lament 
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her absence. I am honest enough to con- 
fess that I am very glad she is gone. 
We had no peace while she was with us.” 

“ Bat she is not to stay away for ever, 
Conrad. I cannot be separated from my 
only daughter for ever. That would be too 
dreadful.” 

“ «For ever’ is a long word,” answered 
the captain coolly. ‘‘ She will come back 
to us—of course.” 

“ When, dear?” 

‘When she is older and wiser.” 

This was cold comfort. Mrs. Winstanley 
dried her tears, and resumed her crewel- 
work. The interesting variety of shades 
in green which modern art has discovered 
were a source of comfort to the mother’s 
troubled mind. Pamela found in her 
crewel-work an all-absorbing labour. 
Matilda of Normandy could hardly have 
toiled more industriously at the Bayeux 
Tapestry than did Mrs. Winstanley, in the 
effort to immortalise the fleeting glories of 
woodland blossom or costly orchid upon 
kitchen towelling. 

It was a dull and lonely life which the 
mistress of the Abbey House led in these 
latter days of glowing summer weather; 
and perhaps it was only the distractions 
of crewels and point-lace which preserved 
her from melancholy madness. The captain 
had been too long a bachelor to renounce 
the agreeable habits of a bachelor’s exist- 
ence. His amusements were all masculine, 
and more or less solitary. When there 
was no hunting, he gave himself up to 
fishing, and found his chief delight in the 
persecution ofinnocentsalmon. Hesupplied 
the Abbey House larder with fish, sent an 
occasional basket -to a friend, and des- 
patched the surplus produce of his rod to 
a fishmonger in London. He was an 
enthusiast at billiards, and would play 
with innocent Mr. Scobel rather than not 
play at all. He read every newspaper and 
periodical of mark that was published. 
He rode a good deal, and drove not a little 
in a high-wheeled dog-cart; quite an im- 
possible vehicle for a lady. He transacted 
all the business of house, stable, gardens, 
and home-farm, and that in the most 
precise and punctual manner. He wrote 
a good many letters, and he smoked six 
or seven cigars every day. It must be 
obvious, therefore, that he had very little 
time to devote to his pretty middle-aged 
wife, whose languid airs and vapourish 
graces were likely to pall upon an ardent 
temper after a year of married life. Yet, 
though she found her days lonely, Mrs. 








Winstanley had no ground for complaint. 
What fault could a woman find in a hus- 
band who was always courteous and com- 
plimentary in his speech, whose domestic 
tastes were obvious, who thought it no 
trouble to supervise the smallest details of 
the household, who could order a dinner, 
lay out a garden, stock a conservatory, or 
amend the sanitary arrangements of a 
stable with equal cleverness; who never 
neglected a duty towards wife or society ? 

Mrs. Winstanley could see no flaw in 
her husband’s character; but it began 
about this time slowly to dawn upon her 
languid soul that, as Captain Winstanley’s 
wife, she was not so happy as she had been 
as Squire Tempest’s widow. 

Her independence was gone utterly. She 
awoke slowly to the comprehension of that 
fact. She had no more power or influence in 
her own house, than the lowest scullion in 
her kitchen. She had given up her banking 
account, and the receipt of her rents, which 
in the days of her widowhood had been 
remitted to her half-yearly by the solicitor 
who collected them. Captain Winstanley 
had taken upon himself the stewardship of 
his wife’s income. She had been inclined 
to cling to her cheque-book and her 
banking account at Southampton ; but the 
captain had persuaded her of the folly of 
such an arrangement. 

“Why two balances and two accounts, 
when one will do?” he argued. ‘“ You 
have only to ask me for a cheque when 
you want it, or to give me your bills?” I 

Whereupon the bride of six weeks had 
yielded graciously, and the balance had been 
transferred from the Southampton bank to 
Captain Winstanley’s account at the Union. 

But now, with Theodore’s unsettled 
account of four years’ standing hanging 
over her head by the single hair of the 
penny post, and likely to descend upon 
her any morning, Mrs. Winstanley regretted 
her surrendered banking account, with its 
balance of eleven hundred pounds or so. 
The captain had managed everything with 
wondrous wisdom, no doubt. He had 
done away with all long credits. He paid 
all his bills on the first Saturday in the 
month, save such as could be paid weekly. 
He had reduced the price of almost every- 
thing supplied to the Abbey House, from 
the stable provender to the wax candles 
that lighted the faded sea-green draperies 
and white panelling of the drawing-room. 
The only expenditure over which he had 
no control was his wife’s private disburse- 
ment; but he had a habit of looking sur- 
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prised when she asked him for a cheque, 
and a business-like way of asking the 
amount required, which prevented her 
applying to him often. Still, there was 
that long-standing account of Madame 
Theodore’s in the background, and Mrs. 
Winstanley felt that it was an account 
which must be settled sooner or later. 
Her disinclination to ask her husband for 
money had tended to swell Theodore’s bill. 
She had bought gloves, ribbons, shoes, 
everything from that tasteful purveyor, 
and had even obtained the materials for her 
fancy work through Madame Theodore; 
a temporary convenience which she could 
hardly hope to enjoy gratis. 

Like all weak women she had her 
occasional longings for independence, her 
moments of inward revolt against the 
smooth tyrant. The income was hers, she 
argued with herself sometimes, and she 
had a right to spend her own money as 
she pleased. But then she recalled her 
husband’s grave warnings about the 
future and its insecurity. She had but a 
brief lease of her present wealth, and he 
was labouring to lay by a provision for 
the days to come. 

‘* It would be wicked of me to thwart him 
in such a wise purpose,” she told herself. 

The restriction of her charities pained 
Pamela not a little. To give to all who 
asked her had been the one unselfish 
pleasure of her narrow soul. She had 
been imposed upon, of course; had in some 
wise encouraged idleness and improvident 
living; but she had been the comforter of 
many a weary heart, the benefactor of 
many a patient, care-oppressed mother, the 
raiser-up of many a sickly child drooping 
on its bed of pain. 

Now, under the csptain’s rule, she had 
the pleasure of seeing her name honourably 
recorded in the subscription list of every 
local charity: bat her hand was no longer 
open to the surrounding poor, her good old 
Saxon name of Lady had lost its ancient 
significance. She was no longer the giver 
of bread to the hungry. She sighed and 
submitted, acknowledging her husband’s 
superior wisdom. 

“You would not like to live in a semi- 
detached villa on the Southampton Road, 
would you, my dear Pamela?” asked the 
captain. 

“T might die in a semi-detached house, 
Conrad. I’m sureI could not live in one,” 
she exclaimed piteously. 

“Then, my love, we must make a tre- 
mendous effort, and save all we can before 





your daughter comes of age, or else we 
shall assuredly have to leave the Abbey 
House. We might go abroad certainly, 
and live at Dinan, or some quiet old French 
town where provisions are cheap.” 

“My dear Conrad, I could not exist in 
one of those old French towns, smelling 
perpetually of cabbage-soup.” 

“Then, my dear love, we must exercise 
the strictest economy, or life will be im- 
possible six years hence.” 

Pamela sighed and assented, with a 
sinking of her heart. To her mind this 
word economy was absolutely the most 
odious in the English language. Her life 
was made up of trifles; and they were all 
expensive trifles. She liked to be better 
dressed than any woman of her acquaint- 
ance. She liked to surround herself with 
pretty things; and the prettiness must 
take the most fashionable form, and be 
frequently renewed. She had dim ideas 
which she considered esthetic, and which 
involved a good deal of shifting and im- 
proving of furniture. 

Against all these expensive follies 
Captain Winstanley set his face sternly, 
using pretty words to his wife at all times, 
but proving himself as hard as rock when 
she tried to bend him to her will. He 
had not yet interfered with her toilet, 
for he had yet to learn what that cost. 

This knowledge came upon him like a 
thunder-clap one sultry morning in Jaly— 
real thunder impending in the metallic- 
tinted sky—about a month after Vixen’s 
departure. 

Theodore’s long-expected bill was among 
the letters in the morning’s bag—a bulky 
envelope which the captain handed to his 
wife with his usual politeness. He never 
opened her letters, but he invariably asked 
to see them, and she always handed her 
correspondence over to him with a child- 
like meekness. To-day she was slow to 
hand the captain her letter. She sat 
looking at the long list of items with a 
clouded brow, and forgot to pour out her 
husband’s coffee in the abstraction of a 
troubled mind. 

“ I’m afraid your letters of this morning 
are not of a very pleasant character, my 
love,” said the captain, watchful of his 
wife’s clouded countenance. “Is that a 
bill you are examining? I thought we 
paid ready money for everything.” 

“Tt is my dressmaker’s bill,” faltered 
Mrs. Winstanley. 

“A dressmaker’s bill! That can’t be 
very alarming. You look as awful, and 
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the document looks as voluminous, as if it 
were a lawyer’s bill. Let me have the 
account, dear, and I’ll send a cheque next 
Saturday.” 

He held out his hand for the paper, but 
Pamela did not give it to him. 

“T’m afraid you'll think it awfully high, 
Conrad,” she said, in a deprecating tone. 
“ You see it has been running a long time 
—since the Christmas before dear Edward’s 
death, in fact. Ihave paid Theodore sums 
on account, but those seem to go for very 
little against the total of her bill. She is 
expensive, of course. All West End mil- 
liners are; but her style is undeniable, and 
she is in direct association with Worth.” 

‘* My dear Pamela, I did not ask you for 
her biography, I asked only for her bill. 
Pray let me see the total, and tell me if 
you have any objections to make against 
the items.” 

“ No,” sighed Mrs. Winstanley, bending 
over the document with a perplexed brow ; 
‘* T believe—indeed, Iam sure—I have had 
all the things. Many of them are dearer 
than I expected; but one has to pay for 
style and originality. I hope you won’t 
be vexed at having to write so large a 
cheque, Conrad, at a time when you are 
so anxious to save money. Next year I 
shall try my best to economise.” 

“My dearest Pamela, why beat about 
the bush? The bill must be paid, whatever 
its amount. I suppose a hundred pounds 
will cover it ?” 

“Oh, Conrad, when many women give 
a hundred pounds for a single dress!” 

** When they do I should say that Bedlam 
must be their natural and fitting abode,” 
retorted the captain, with suppressed ire. 
“The bill is more than a hundred then ? 
Pray give it me, Pamela, and make an end 
of this foolishness.” 

This time Captain Winstanley went 
over to his wife, and took the paper out 
of her hand. He had not seen the total, 
but he was white with rage already. He 
had made up his mind to squeeze a small 
fortune out of the Abbey House estate 
—. his brief lease of the property: 
and here was this foolish wife of his 
squandering hundreds upon finery. 

“ Be kind enough to pour me out a cup 
of coffee,” he said, resuming his seat, and 
deliberately spreading ont the bill. 

“Great Heaven !” he cried, after a glance 
at the total. ‘This is too preposterous. 
The woman must be mad.” 

_ The total was seventeen hundred and 
sixty-four pounds, fourteen and sixpence. 





Mrs. Winstanley’s payments on account 
amounted to four hundred pounds ; leaving 
a balance of thirteen hundred and sixty- 
four pounds for the captain to liquidate. 

“ Indeed, dear Conrad, it is not such a 
very tremendous account,”’ pleaded Pamela, 
appalled by the expression of her husband’s 
face. “ Theodore has customers who spend 
two thousand a year with her.” 

“Very laudable extravagance, if they 
are the wives of millionaires, and have 
silver-mines, or cotton-mills, or oil-wells 
to maintain them. But that the widow of 
a Hampshire squire, a lady who six 
years hence will have to exist upon a 
pittance, should run up such a bill as this, 
is to my mind an act of folly that is almost 
criminal. From this moment I abandon 
all my ideas of nursing your estate, of pro- 
viding comfortably for our future. Hence- 
forward we must drift towards insolvency, 
like other people. It would be worse than 
useless for me to go on racking my brains 
in the endeavour to secure a given result, 
when behind my back your thoughtless 
extravagance is stultifying all my efforts.” 

Here Mrs. Winstanley dissolved into tears. 

“Oh, Conrad! How can you say such 
cruel things?” she sobbed. “I go behind 

our back! I stultify you! When I 

ave allowed myself to be ruled in every- 
thing! When I have even parted with 
my only child to please you!” 

“Not till your only child had tried to 
set the house on fire.’ 

“Indeed, Conrad, you are mistaken there. 
She never meant it.” 

“T know nothing about her meaning,’ 
said the captain moodily. ‘She did it.” 

“Tt is too cruel, after all my sacrifices, 
that I should be called extravagant—and 
foolish—and criminal. I have only dressed 
as a lady ought to dress—out of mere self- 
respect. Dear Edward always liked to 
see me look nice. He never said an 
unkind word about my bills. Itis a sad— 
sad change for me.” 

“ Your future will be a sadder change, 
if you go on in the way you are going,” 
retorted the captain. ‘“ Let me see: your 
income, after Violet comes of age, is to be 
fifteen hundred a year. You have been 
spending six hundred a year upon millinery. 
That leaves nine hundred for everything 
else—stable, garden, coals, taxes, servants’ 
wages, wine—to say nothing of such 
trifling claims as butcher and baker, and 
the rest of it. You will have to manage 
with wonderful cleverness to make both 
ends meet.” 
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“T am sure I would sacrifice anything 
rather than live unhappily with you, 
Conrad,” Mrs. Winstanley murmured 
piteously, drinking much strong tea in 
her agitation, the cup shaking in her 
white weak hand. ‘Nothing could be 
so dreadful to me as to live on bad 
terms with you. I have surrendered so 
much for yourlove, Conrad. What would 
become of me, if I lost that? I will give 
up dealing with Theodore, if you like— 
though it will be a hard trial, after she 
has worked for me so many years, and has 
studied my style, and knows exactly what 
suits me. Iwill dress ever so plainly, and 
even have my gowns made by a South- 
ampton dressmaker, though that will be 
too dreadful. You will hardly recognise me. 
But I will do anything, anything, Conrad, 
rather than hear you speak cruelly.” 

She went over to him and laid her hand 
tremulously on his shoulder, and looked 
down at him with piteous, pleading eyes. 
No Circassian slave, afraid of bowstring 
and sack, could have entreated her master’s 
clemency with deeper self-abasement. 

Even Conrad Winstanley’s hard nature 
was touched by the piteousness of her 
look and tone. He took the hand gently 
and raised it to his lips. 

“T don’t mean to be cruel, Pamela,” he 
said. “I only want you to face the truth, 
and to understand your future position. 
It is yourown money you are squandering, 
and you have a right to waste it, if it 
pleases you to do so. But it is a little 
hard for a man who has laboured and 
schemed for a given result, suddenly to 
find himself out in his calculations by so 
much as thirteen hundred and sixty-four 
pounds. Let us say no more about it, m 
dear. Here is the bill, and it must be paid. 
We have only to consider the items, and 
see if the prices are reasonable.” 

And then the captain, with bent brow 
and serious aspect, began to read the 
lengthy record of an English lady’s folly. 
Most of the items he d over in silence, 
or with — sigh, keeping his wife by 
his side, looking over his shoulder. 

“ Point out anything that is wrong,” he 
said; but as yet Mrs. Winstanley had 
found no error in the bill. 

Sometimes there came an item which 
moved the captain to speech. “A dinner- 
dress, pain brilé brocade, mixed poult de 
soie, manteau de cour, lined ivory satin, 
trimmed with hand-worked embroidery of 
wild flowers on Brussels net, sixty-three 
pounds. 





“What in the name of all that’s reason- 
able is pain brilé?” asked the captain 
impatiently. 

*Tt’s the colour, Conrad. One of those 
delicate tertiaries that have been so much 
worn lately.” 

“Sixty guineas for a dinner-dress! 
That’s rather stiff. Do you know that a 
suit of dress-clothes costs me nine pounds, 
and lasts almost as many years?” 

“My dear Conrad, for a man it is so 
different. No one looks at a clothes. 
That dress was for Lady Ellangowan’s 
dinner. You made me very happy that 
night, for you told me I was the best-dressed 
woman in the room.” 

“T should not have been very happy 
myself if I had known the cost of your 
gown,” answered the captain — 2 
“ Fifteen guineas for a Honiton fichu Ps 
he cried presently. ‘ What in mercy’s 
name isa fichu? It sounds like a sneeze.” 

“Tt is a little half-handkerchief I wear 
to brighten a dark silk dress when we dine 
alone, Conrad. ~ You know you have 
always said that lace harmonises a woman’s 
dress, and gives a softness to the com- 
plexion and contour.” 

“T shall be very careful what I say in 
future,” muttered the captain, as he went on 
with the bill. ‘ French cambric peignoir, 
trimmed real Valenciennes, turquoise rib- 
bon, nineteen guineas,” he read presently. 
“Surely you would never give twenty 
pounds for the gown you wear when you 
are having your hair dressed ?” 

“That is only the name, dear. It is 
really a breakfast-dress. You know you 
always like to see me in whiteof a morning.” 

The captain groaned and said nothing. 

“Come,” he said, by-and-by, “ thi 
surely must be a mistake. ‘Shooting- 
dress, superfine silk corduroy, trimmed 
and lined with cardinal poult de soie, 
oxydised silver buttons, engraved hunting 
subjects, twenty-seven guineas.’ Thank 
Heaven you are not one of those masculine 
women who go out shooting, and jump 
over five-barred gates.” 

“The dress is quite right, dear, though 
I don’t shoot. Theodore sent it me fora 
walking-dress, and I have worn it often 
when we have walked in the Forest. You 
thought it very stylish and becoming, . 
though just a little fast.” 

“T see,” said the captain, with a weary 
air; “your not shooting does not hinder 
your having shooting-dresses. Are there 
any fishing-costumes, or riding-habits, in 
the bill ?” 
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“No, dear. It was Theodore’s own 
idea to send me the corduroy dress. She 
thought it so new and recherché, and even 
the duchess admired it. Mine was the 
first she had ever seen.” 

“That was a triumph worth twenty- 
seven guineas, no doubt,” sighed the 
captain. ‘Well, I suppose there is no 
more to be said. The bill to me appears 
iniquitous. If you were a duchess or a 
millionaire’s wife, of course it would be 
different. I am no Puritan. But when 
a woman dresses beyond her means— 
above her social position—I regret the 
wise old sumptuary laws which regulated 
these things, in the days when a fur coat 
was a sign of nobility. If you only knew, 
Pamela, how useless this expensive finery 
is, how little it adds to your social status, 
how little it enhances your beauty! Why, 
the finest gown this Madame Theodore ever 
made cannot hide one of your wrinkles.” 

“My wrinkles!” cried Pamela, sorely 
wounded. “That is the first time I ever 
heard of them. To think that my husband 
should be the first to tell me I am getting 
an old woman! But I forgot, you are 
younger than J, and I daresay in your eyes 
I seem quite old.” 

“My dear Pamela, be reasonable. Can 
a woman’s forehead at forty be quite as 
smooth as it was at twenty? However 
handsome a woman is at that age—and to 
my mind it is almost the best age for 
beauty, just as the ripe rich colouring of 
a peach is lovelier than the poor little pale 
blossom that preceded it—however attrac- 
tive a middle-aged woman may be there 
must be some traces to show that she has 
lived half her life; and to suppose that 
pain brilé brocade, and hand-worked 
embroidery, can obliterate those, is extreme 
folly. Dress in rich and dark velvets, and 
old point-lace that has been twenty years 
in your possession, and you will be as 
beautiful and as interesting as a portrait 
by one of the old Venetian masters. Can 
Theodore’s highest art make you better 
than that? Remember that excellent 
advice of old Polonius’s : 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy. 


It is the fancy that swells your milliner’s 
bill, the newly-invented trimmings, the 
complex and laborious combinations.” 

“T will be dreadfully economical in 
future, Conrad. For the last year I have 
dressed to please you.” 

“But what becomes of all these gowns?” 








asked the captain, folding up the bill; 
“what do you do with them ?” 

“ They go out.” 

“Out where? To the colonies?” 

“No, dear; they go out of fashion ; and 
I give them to Pauline.” 

“A sixty-guinea dress flung to your 
waiting-maid! The Dachess of Dovedale 
could not do things in better style.” 

“T should be very sorry not to dress 
better than the duchess,” said Mrs. Win- 
stanley; “she is always hideously dowdy. 
But a duchess can afford to dress as badly 
as she likes.” 

“T see. Then it is we only, who occupy 
the border-land of society, who have to be 
careful. Well, my dear Pamela, I shall 
send Madame Theodore her cheque, and 
with your permission close her account ; 
and unless you receive some large accession 
of fortune, I should recommend you not 
to reopen it.” 

His wife gave a heart-breaking sigh. 

“T would sacrifice anything for your 
sake, Conrad,” she said, “ but I shall be a 
perfect horror, and you will hate me.” 

“‘T fell in love with you, my dear, not 
with your gown.” 

“But you fell in love with me in my 
gown, dear; and you don’t know how 
different your feelings might have been if 
you had seen me in a gown cut bya 
country dressmaker.” 





MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE THIRTY 
YEARS AGO. 

THIRTY-SIX years ago a school was 
founded in a Wiltshire valley, for the 
purpose of educating the sons of clergymen 
at the moderate expense of thirty-five 
pounds* per annum. 

After some singular vicissitudes it has, 
by the ability of successive head-masters, 
attained a high position amongst the 
public schools of the country, and the 
men who were educated there form a 
numerous society which looks back to the 
rambling and cumbrous pile of brick- 
work by the banks of the Kennet, as an 
Etonian looks back to Eton, or a Wyke- 
hamist to Winchester. 

I witnessed its birth and infancy, its 
early struggles, and the rebellion by which 
its existence was once endangered. 

The school was opened in August, 1843. 

When the day arrived, numbers of the 
clergy collected their boys and took the road 





* The charge is now nearly double that sum. 
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to Wiltshire, travelling, sometimes singly, 
more often by twos or threes for mutual 
comfort and assistance, the country parson 
of that day being, unlike his modern 
brethren, a simple, untravelled man, and 
many of them having a great fear and 
dislike of the newly invented railways. 

The point to which all these parties 
converged was Swindon, whence a Roman 
road led across the downs to Marlborough, 
a distance of twelve miles. 

The station of Swindon was then 
considered one of the wonders of the 
world, but Swindon itself was not a town, 
but only a large village, and its supply of 
vehicles was quite unequal to the wants of 
this unexpected invasion. 

The rain was pouring in torrents, but 
the clergy were not to be easily baffled. 

All that the village possessed was pro- 
duced, one or two fiys, a mourning-coach, 
a decrepit post-chaise, a thing called a 
pill-box, entered from behind, and sundry 
gigs, together with a strange variety of 
quadrupeds, including a mule. 

By some means everyone was furnished 
with a seat, and one after another the 
motley line of vehicles went splashing along 
the chalky causeway, that once echoed to 
the tramp of Agricola’s infantry. 

Accustomed to a fertile county, I re- 
member being struck and depressed by 
the desolation of the landscape—the barren 
downs, without house or hedgerow or any 
sign of life, rolling in grey monotony to 
the horizon—the straight white road 
going on and on interminably over hill and 
valley with no apparent goal—the sombre 
pine-copses looming large and mysterious 
through the driving mist. 

At length this dreary region was past, 
and we clattered into the broad street of 
a little ancient town, and at its western 
end, turning sharply to the left through 
a gateway, drove between two long grass- 
plots, and drew up at the portals of a large 
mansion. 

A flight of stone steps led down from 
the opposite side of the edifice to an 
antique bowling-green, enclosed by a bank 
of mossy turf, on the top of which grew a 
high fence of gloomy yew trees, cut into 
pinnacles like pepper-pots. 

Beyond, or rather to the right of the 
bowling-green, was a garden made in the 
earlier half of the eighteenth century, and 
still retaining the fashion of its childhood. 
A long terrace, bordered by prim rectan- 
gular flower-beds, and terminating in an 
artificial ruin, looked down on a straight 








and formal canal, on the other side of 
which a grove of lofty limes and poplars 
rose out of the thickets of a wilderness, 
and a huge Druidic mound reared its 
eccentric cone crowned with waving 
foliage, and ascended by a spiral walk 
which wound imperceptibly to the summit. 
The mound and wilderness were surrounded 
by a moat, half of which crept sluggishly 
through a jungle of reeds and rushes, 
whilst the other half meandered amongst 
strawberry-beds and cabbages, and was 
overhung by apple-trees. 

The mansion itself was spacious and 
gloomy, built of dull red-grey brick, with 
tall heavy chimneys, and large prominent 
dormer windows. 

It consisted of a central part, with a 
stone portico and two corresponding wings. 
The rooms, of which many were panelled, 
were numerous, but not large, and the 
most dignified feature of the interior was 
the principal staircase, which was wide, 
ample, and oaken. The house, which 
dated from the days of the Stuarts, had 
been built after the designs of Inigo Jones, 
and having been first the country residence 
of a nobleman, and afterwards an inn, was 
now about to enter upon a third and more 
distinguished career. 

Many of its new tenants were in occu- 
pation when I arrived. Boys were pass- 
ing in and out, or loitering about the 
portico; boys’ faces looked from the win- 
dows, and their boots clattered up and 
down the stairs and along the passages, 
while the buzz of their voices was every- 
where. 

We were a unique assemblage. Most 
of us saw each other for the first time, and 
we came from widely distant quarters. 
Every English county had its representative, 
and the sister island mustered strongly. 
There was a boy from Lydd, and a boy 
from Castlebar; Britons from the Land’s 
End, and Cumbrians from the mists of 
Skiddaw; the Londoner confronted the 
Welsh mountaineer, and the East Anglian 
listened with astonishment to the brogue 
of Ulster. 

Our appearance was picturesque, as we 
were not restricted to any particular dress, 
and many of us came from remote places 
where the fashions of the day were un- 
known, or regarded with pious abhorrence. 
Wide collars falling to the shoulders and 
terminating in a large frill; caps made of 
horsehair, bulging out like air-cushions, 
or sticking up in whale-bone pinnacles ; 
pantaioons of glaring colours lent variety 
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to the crowd. One poor boy entered the 
arena in a white beaver hat! 

The masters easily mapped us out into 
forms and removes, according to our know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek—mathematics 
were held in very little estimation—and 
peculiar authority was given to those who 
were placed in the sixth or highest form. 
They were called prefects, and their powers 
were to be exercised over the lower boys, 
“for the sake of securing a regular 
government amongst the boys themselves, 
and avoiding the evils of anarchy, in other 
words, of the lawless tyranny of physical 
strength.” 

This neat fabric was soon exposed to a 
rude assault. 

Whilst the masters were arranging us 
according to their notions of order, we, 
according to ours, were settling our places 
in the new community. As we were 
ignorant of each other, and there were no 
traditions or reputations to guide us, nor 
any peaceful form of examination, we were 
often obliged to have recourse to the test 
of battle. By this means we gradually 
became acquainted with each other, and 
after a short time it was clear that the 
supremacy rested between two boys of 
great strength and toughness, one of whom 
afterwards became a distinguished sailor, 
and the other a successful London attorney. 
These heroes soon came into collision, and 
a fight took place on a lawn (which has 
long since disappeared) in front of the 
eastern wing of the mansion. 

The attorney won, and then, in company 
with his former antagonist, proceeded to 
thrash the prefects. They had got some 
way with their task when the head-master 
was told of the treatment to which his 
Brahmins were exposed, and the culprits, 
taken red-handed, received a tremendous 
public castigation, prefaced by a speech 
from the master, in which he explained 
the enormity, and even profaneness, of 
their offence. 

Onur cricket-club slowly emerged from a 
chaos of discordant elements: our first 
chief was a  broad-shouldered, good- 
humoured boy, round whom most of us 
rallied, but he had no easy task, and no 
undisputed throne. The crowd of aspirants 
was very great, and his judgments were 
not always accepted. An Irish boy opened 
a sort of Caye of Adullam, and gathered 
about him all the discontented spirits. 
Another boy, a native of Devonshire, was 
so loquacious and argumentative, and had 
80 little notion of subordination, that no 


one could act with him. He also drew 
aside, and revolved in his private orbit, 
forming a club for himself of such boys as 
were willing to render him implicit and 
unquestioning obedience. For some years 
there were several rival clubs in the school, 
until at last the fittest survived. 

There were other obstacles to the success 
of our games. No one could be compelled 
to play, and many preferred to explore 
the neighbouring country, over which 
we were allowed to wander with almost 
unlimited freedom. 

. The scenery about Marlborough is attrac- 
tive even to a boy. 

In the valley below the college the 
Kennet winds its way through a long 
succession of meadows. At intervals the 
stream is spanned by picturesque water- 
mills, or flows past a Wiltshire hamlet—a 
collection of white thatched cottages and 
farms, with a parsonage-house, some tall 
trees and a rookery, clustering round a 
low grey church tower. Trout abound; 
the reedy islets and willow-beds give 
shelter to moor-hens, sedge-warblers, and 
kingfishers; and the dabchicks’ slovenly 
nests float amongst the water-weeds. On 
either side of the valley the ground swells 
upward to an extensive table-land, which 
is cultivated for a short distance, and then 
come the wide bleak undulations of the 
downs, a wild and interesting region which 
remains in its primeval state, except for 
the vestiges of humanity which still mark 
its surface: grey mysterious stones dotting 
the valleys mile after mile like reposing 
flocks; huge white horses engraven on 
the chalky sides of the hills; cromlechs, 
barrows, mounds, dykes, and ramparts, the 
relics of extinct creeds, forgotten warriors, 
and unrecorded wars. 

The view from the playing-fields extends 
over the roofs and church towers of the 
town, and is bounded towards the south- 
east by the green hills which slope upward 
to the beech forest of Savernake. This 
sylvan territory stretches for many miles, 
alternate forest, glade, and thicket, inter- 
sected by avenues, the principal one tra- 
versing the whole distance with its green 
and lofty arcade. There is a numerous 
wild population of fallow deer, hares, 
rabbits, and squirrels ; hawks, crows, mag- 
pies, jays, starlings, and wood-peckers ; 
and in the remote depths shyer creatures, 
such as the badger and the ring-ouzel, find 
a home, or the intruder is liable to be fright- 
ened by a red stag suddenly and fiercely 








lifting his antlered head from the fern. 
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The freedom we enjoyed often brought 
us into contact with the rustic population. 
The Wiltshire peasant, especially in the 
secluded villages of the downs, is rough 
and uncouth. He speaks a dialect which 
is very broad, and sometimes unintelligible 
to a stranger, and his wife works in the 
fields with a large hoe, attired in a great 
coat and gaiters, so that it is often difficult 
to distinguish the sexes. 

Nevertheless, we were at first on very 
friendly terms with this primitive people, 
and did not find them inhospitable or un- 
kindly, except when exasperated by the 
taunt of “ moonraker,”* which they could 
not bear. 

Unfortunately, this good feeling did not 
last long, and gradually there arose in its 
place a mutual animosity which often led to 
serious and unseemly conflicts. On one occa- 
sion some drovers, on their way to Pewsey 
market, met a party of boys. Words 
passed between them, and from words 
they came to blows. The drovers fought 
with great fury, using their sticks and 
whips, and any weapon they could seize; 
but they were beaten off, and so severely 
mauled that they determined to prosecute 
their assailants, and obtained permission 
from the head-master to come to the 
college and identify them. Accordingly, 
one day whilst we were at dinner, two 
ghastly figures entered the hall, and were 
led round the tables with grave solemnity 
by our fat butler. Their faces were 
wofully discoloured, and their noses and 
foreheads plaistered with horizontal stripes. 
After a very long and careful scrutiny, 
they selected the largest boy in the school, 
and swore to him as one of the culprits. 
He was a very peaceful boy, and was well 
known to have been far from the scene of 
action. 

Our first head master-had been a tutor 
of repute at Cambridge, and afterwards the 
successful master of a private school. He 
was a good scholar, and had abundance of 
wit, but he was not qualified to mould the 
destiny of anew public school. He ruled us 
with severity ; we trembled at his slightest 
word ; we fled at the rustle of his cassock ; 
but, by degrees, a spirit of discontent arose. 
His views were narrow; he offended our 
dignity ; and as we became more unruly, 
he became more despotic. 

At length the chain, stretched too 





* This nickname was derived from the absurd story 
that a number of Wiltshire rustics once tried to rake 
the reflection of the moon out of a pond, thinking it 
was a large cheese. 





tightly, snapped. An old man, who gained 
his livelihood by the sale of chips, appeared 
one day before the college authorities, and 
asserted that on the previous afternoon 
he was returning from the village of 
Ogbourn St. Mary to Marlborough with 
his donkey, when he was met by three 
boys, who asked leave to ride, and being 
refused, took forcible possession of the 
animal, rode it rapidly to and fro, and at 
last drove it into the river, whence he 
extricated it with great difficulty. The 
leader in the outrage said his name was 
Lamb (this was only a stupid joke, there 
being no boy of that name). 

The doctor summoned us all to the 
great school-room, repeated the peasant’s 
story in a speech from the throne, and in 
peremptory tones called on the culprits to 
surrender themselves on pain of heavier 
punishment if they delayed. 

We had been in so much awe of him that 
this course had generally proved successful. 

But now his voice had lost its spell: no 
one came forward. He renewed his demand 
more sternly; still no one stirred; then, 
after waiting a few minutes, during which 
all continued motionless and silent, he 
“‘ gated ” the whole school until the offenders 
should be discovered. 

This sweeping punishment produced a 
deep feeling of anger, which was not long 
in finding a vent. 

One morning two men entered the 
school-room, carrying a large and heavy 
hamper, which they deposited at the foot 
of the central dais. 

One of them was the porter of the 
college, who had also to check and report 
all offenders against the law, and to manu- 
facture the birches with which we were 
flogged. He was a little bumptious man, 
with a prying nose, small sharp black oye 
and eyebrows habitually elevated. e 
hated him. He lived in a small lodge at 
the college gates. 

On the previous evening, which was 
dark and stormy, he was having tea with 
his wife and infant, when they were 
startled by a heavy crash against the 
door. He looked ont, but was driven 
back by a shower of stones and brickbats, 
and thinking there was some design u 
his life, retreated with his wife and baby 
into the wash-house at the rear of the pre- 
mises. Meanwhile the hurricane of mi 
continued, and did not cease until the door, 
windows, and many of the tiles were 
smashed, and his solitary chimney-pot 
shivered to atoms. 
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When, at last, he ventured forth, all 
was quiet, and he had not been able to 
detect any of his besiegers, but had picked 
up most of the brickbats, and put them in 
a hamper, which he now produced. Such 
was his story. 

The government was evidently perplexed; 
no high-handed demand was made for the 
submission of the offenders; frequent 
councils were held, and the assistant- 
masters and prefects patrolled the grounds 
after dark. 

Unfortunately, the college buildings were 
so straggling, and extended over so large 
an area, that it was very difficult to guard 
them efficiently. 

A large irregular courtyard about two 
hundred yards long, by a hundred broad, 
was bounded on three sides by buildings, 
and on the fourth by a tall iron. railing, 
which separated it from the high road. 
The eastern side consisted of school-rooms, 
fives-courts, corridors, cloisters, and some 
old structures, which had once been the 
stables of the inn, but were then con- 
verted into covered playgrounds. 

The whole formed a labyrinth of dark 
nooks, abrupt angles, archways, and 
openings, amongst which a fugitive could 
very easily baffle his pursuer. 

In spite of all precautions matters grew 
worse. Acts of outrage multiplied, fire- 
works (the 5th of November was near) 
were smuggled into the college, and a 
night seldom passed without an explosion, 
a smashing of windows, or assault on 
some obnoxious person. 

In this emergency the assistant masters 
were eager to do their duty. But they 
were for the most part quiet studious men, 
and were completely out of their ele- 
ment in a scene of violence, in darkness 
amongst unseen enemies, and distracted by 
flying brickbats, sudden explosions, and 
the crash of falling glass. 

At this juncture an unexpected aily 
came to the assistance of the authorities. 
A tradesman of the town, disregarding the 
eternal infamy that clings to a traitor, 
disclosed the names of the boys to whom 
he had sold fireworks. The chief offenders 
were instantly expelled, and the minor 
criminals strictly-guarded. Deprived of 
its leaders, the rebellion languished, and 
the dreaded 5th of November passed with- 
out any outbreak. 

But the flame, though burning low, was 
not extinct, and soon burst forth again 
with novel fury. 

A number of boys were one evening in 











the great schoolroom, when one of them, 
designedly or by accident, upset a master’s 
desk. Amused at the appearance of the 
fallen structure, he upsetasecond. Other 
boys joined him, and a third was over- 
thrown. The appetite for destruction 
grew; the crowd increased; and moved 
along, destroying everything indiscrimi- 
nately. Down went the doctor’s crimson 
throne, forms, chairs, and desks were over- 
turned and smashed, and the floor was 
soon strewn with grammars and dic- 
tionaries, and Latin and Greek classics. 
Emboldened by impunity the marauders 
flew at higher game. Adjoining the 
schoolroom was the head-master’s class- 
room, a sacred chamber, replete with 
painful associations. In it the doctor 
kept his papers, including the manuscript 
of Sophocles which he was preparing for 
the press; it was the scene of the daily 
tribunal for the trial of all grave offences ; 
it likewise contained the stock of birches, 
and the record of crimes and punishments, 
and was the common place of execution. 
The shadow of a fear hung over it, and 
many a boy had abandoned hope as he 
entered the gloomy portal. 

All awe was now forgotten. The door 
was broken open, the detested twigs were 
scattered to the winds, the furniture was 
smashed, the records torn up, the large 
inkstand flung through the window, and 
Sophocles dragged forth and burnt. 

Here the mob paused, and satiated with 
havoc dispersed; some of the leaders 
having already slunk away, frightened at 
the proportions to which the matter had 
grown. 

The whole affair was over in twenty 
minutes, and when the alarm had been 
given, and the authorities came hurrying 
to the spot, nobody was to be seen except 
a few very quiet and inoffensive boys 
searching for their property amongst the 
ruins, like the peasantry of a village over 
which the storm of war has passed. 

This outbreak opened the eyes of the 
governing powers to the defects of their 
system, and measures were now adopted, 
which, if taken earlier, would have pre- 
vented the mischief. No one was allowed 
to be abroad after dark, no large assem- 
blages were permitted, and the boys were 
divided and shut off in separate class- 
rooms, where only a few could meet 
together. 

A searching investigation was held: 
the ringleaders in the last outrage were 
discovered and expelled, and many of the 
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lesser offenders were severely punished. 
But the blow which had been given to 
authority was too severe to be healed, 
except by some more extensive remedy, 
and to pave the way for a new order of 
things, the head-master resigned. 

The fame of these lawless proceedings 
spread far and wide, and besides our real 
misdeeds all sorts of charges were brought 
against us and swallowed by a credulous 
public. We were supposed to be a 
curiously evil race, idle, ignorant, rebel- 
lious, and habitually given to “larceny and 
malicious mischief.” 

No iess a personage than Dr. Stanley, 
the Dean of Westminster, declared in 
@ grave publication* “that we did no 
work, that civilised life and out-of-door 
games, such as cricket, and football, and 
wholesome sports, did not exist amongst 
us, and that we were a society of poachers, 
poultry-stealers, and rat-hunters.” 

Stinging words! which Dr. Cotton, 
the well known Bishop of Calcutta, who 
was our next head-master, and knew 
us well, would have been surprised to 
read. 

In literal truth we were not worse than 
any other set of boys, and our outbreaks 
did not arise from any inherent wicked- 
ness, but were the venial ebullitions of 
youthful spirit inadequately watched and 
restrained. Through all those stormy 
times cricket, football, and wholesome 
sports flourished; we did as much work as 
is usually done in a public school; and we 
showed our civilised taste by producing a 
respectable monthly magazine, in which we 
wrote stories, essays, criticisms, and poetry. 
The vices with which the dean rounds off 
his paragraph did not exist at all, though 
perhaps the charge of poaching may have 
arisen from the circumstance that some of 
the boys, in imitation of Shakespeare, used 
occasionally to chase the fallow deer 
through the glades of the forest. 





SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. 
Tue Tempest was first published in the 
folio collection of 1623. A century of 
research has not brought to light the 
sources from which the poet derived the 
materials of his play. The speech of 
Gonzalo in the first scene of the second 
act: 
I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things ; 





* Memoir of Bishop Cotton, p. 17. 





is no doubt traceable to a e in 
Florio’s Montaigne, 1603; a book well 
known to Shakespeare—his own copy of 
the work is extant in the British Museum. 
And something of the description of the 
shipwreck seems to have been borrowed 
from Harington’s Ariosto, 1591. The por- 
tions of the play thus accounted for are very 
small, however ; and there is obvious sound- 
ness in Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s supposition that 
the poet was not considerably indebted to 
any single original, although he may have 
found divers publications and occurrences 
of or about the time very serviceable to 
him. It has been observed, too, that 
imaginative adventures upon desert islands 
in distant seas greatly occupy the early 
literature of romance. Nevertheless, much 
ingenuity has been expended in the search 
for a likely island to be the scene of the 
incidents of The Tempest. The Rey. 
Joseph Hunter, an antiquarian of repute, 
published some years since the result of 
his investigation of the subject. He 
decided that the island known to geo- 
graphers and hydrographers by the names 
of Lampedusa or Lampedosa, Lipadusa or 
Lopadusa, in circuit thirteen miles or so, 
situate in a stormy sea midway between 
Malta and the African coast, was un- 
questionably the island of Prospero. He 
regards as a deluding light, leading critics 
and commentators far astray, Ariel’s men- 
tion of “ the still vexed Bermoothes ;” and 
maintains that enquiring minds have been 
tossing about needlessly on the Atlantic, 
when they should have been musing on 
the Mediterranean, “ peering in maps for 
ports, and piers, and rocks,” and also for 
diminutive and obscure islands which lie 
basking in the sun between Tunis and 
Naples. 

The Tempest, although it stands first in 
the folio collection of plays, is usually 
accounted one of the latest of Shakespeare’s 
works, Malone states upon the authority 
of the MSS. of Mr. Vertue, “that The 
Tempest was acted by Mr. John Hemmings 
and the rest of the king’s company before 
Prince Charles, the Lady Elizabeth, and 
the Prince Palatine Elector, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1613.” 

“The play in itself had formerly been 
acted with success in the Blackfriars,” 
writes Dryden, in his preface to the altered 
play—he is referring of course to perform- 
ances that took place before the civil war 
and the closing of the theatres. The 
Tempest, or the Enchanted Island, the 
adaptation by Dryden and Davenant, was 
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roduced at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre on November 7th, 1667—the year 
before the death of Davenant. Mr. Pepys 
was present at the first performance. He 
records in his : “At noon resolved 
with Sir W. Pen to go to see The Tempest, 
an old play of Shakespeare’s, acted, I hear, 
the first day ; and so my wife and girl and 
W. Hewer, by themselves, and Sir W. Pen 
and I afterwards by ourselves; and forced 
to sit in the side balcone over against the 
musique-room at the Duke’s house, close 
by my Lady Dorset and a great many 
great ones. The house mighty full; the 
king and court there; and the most 
innocent play that ever I saw; and a 
curious piece of musick in an echo of half 
sentences, the echo repeating the former 
half while the man goes on to the latter ; 
which is mighty pretty. The play” Mr. 
Pepys decides, “has nc great wit, but 
yet good above ordinary plays.” The 
“curious piece of music” occurred in the 
third act of the adaptation, and was sung 
by Ferdinand, Ariel echoing his voice : 

Go thy way; 
Why should’st thou stay ? 

Where the winds whistle and where the streams creep 
Under yon willow-tree fain would I sleep. 
The music was by Banister, a member of 
Charles the Second’s band, the composer 
of Circe, and altogether a musician of 
fame in his day. He lies interred in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

The adaptation was not published until 
after the death of Davenant. In the preface 
Dryden states that he sets no value on his 
share in the play, but out of gratitude to 
the memory of Sir William Davenant, his 
partner in the undertaking. He points 
out, as proof of the popularity of The 
Tempest, and by way of justifying his 
own dealing with it, that Fletcher had 
imitated it in\his Sea- Voyage : “the storm, 
the desert island, and the woman who had 
never seen a man, are all sufficient testi- 
monies of it.” And that Sir John Suck- 
ling had closely followed The Tempest in 
his Goblins: “his Reginella being an open 
imitation of Shakespeare’s Miranda, and 
his spirits, though counterfeit, yet copied 
from Ariel.” The reader is then informed 
that Sir William, being “a man of quick 
and piercing imagination,” perceived that 
something might be added to the original, 
of which neither Fletcher nor Suckling 
had ever thought, and accordingly he 
designed “the counterpart to Shake- 
speare’s plot, namely, that of a man who 
had never seen a woman; that by these 








means those two characters of innocence 
and love might the more illustrate and 
connect each other.” Dryden found this 
contrivance very admirable, and was de- 
lighted to assist in completing it. “I 
never wrote anything with more de- 
light,” he avows. The exact shares of 
Dryden and Davenant in the adaptation 
are not to be distinguished. “My writing 
received daily his amendment,” says 
Dryden, “and that is the reason why it is 
not so faulty as the rest which I have 
done without the help or correction of 
so judicious a. friend.” He adds that 
“the comical parts of the sailors were also 
of his (Davenant’s) invention, and, for the 
most part, his writing, as you will easily 
discover by the style.” But in this matter 
of tinkering a poet, the style of the tinkers 
is not much worth discussion. The alter- 
ations, whether by Dryden or by Davenant, 
are alike detestable. And it is curious to 
note that Pepys, who seems to have been 
unaware that the play was otherwise than 
as Shakespeare left it, on seeing The 
Tempest a second time, found “the sea- 
man’s part a little too tedious,” while 
commending the work generally as “ very 
pleasant and full of so good variety that 
I cannot be more pleased almost in a 
comedy.” 

The first scene of the adaptation am- 
plifies the first scene of the original, so as 
to invest the storm and the shipwreck 
with increase of theatrical effect. The 
abundant stage directions evidence the 
ingenuity that was now beginning to be 
employed upon scenery and machinery, 
and disclose the removal of the orchestra 
from the side of the stage to its modern 
position in front. “The front of the stage 
is opened, and the band of twenty-four 
violins, with the harpsicals and theorbos 
which accompany the voices, are placed 
between the pit and the stage. While the 
overture is playing the curtain rises, and 
discovers a new frontispiece joined to the 
great pilasters on each side of the stage. 
This frontispiece is a noble arch, sup- 
ported by large wreathed columns of the 
Corinthian order; the wreathings of the 
columns are beautified with roses wound 
round them, and several cupids flying 
aboutthem. On the cornice, just over the 
capitals, sits on either side a figure with a 
trumpet in one hand and a palm in the 
other, representing Fame. A little farther 
on the same cornice on each side of a 
compass-pediment lie a lion and a uni- 
corn, the supporters of the royal arms of 
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England. In the middle of the arch are 
several angels holding the king’s arms as 
if they were placing them in the midst of 
that compass-pediment. Behind this is 
the scene, which represents a thick cloudy 
sky, a very rocky coast, and a tempestuous 
sea in perpetual agitation. This tempest 
(supposed to be raised by magic) has many 
dreadful objects in it, as several spirits 
in horrid shapes flying down amongst the 
sailors, then rising and crossing in the air ; 
and when the ship is sinking the whole 
house is darkened, and a shower of fire 
falls upon them. This is accompanied 
with lightning and severe claps of thunder 
to the end of the storm.” In regard to 
the second scene the stage direction runs: 
“Tn tke midst of the shower of fire the 
scene changes. The cloudy sky, rocks 
and sea, vanish; and when the lights 
return discover that beautiful part of the 
island which was the habitation of Prospero. 
’Tis composed of three walks of cypress 
trees ; each side-walk leads to a cave, in 
one of which Prospero keeps his daughters, 
in the other Hippolito. The middle walk 
is of great depth, and leads to an open part 
of the island.” From these quotations may 
be gathered some idea of scenic decoration 
at the period of the Restoration. 

The Prospero of Dryden and Davenant 
has two daughters, Miranda and Dorinda, 
“that never saw man.” Alonzo is no 
longer King of Naples, but Duke of 
Savoy, and by usurpation Duke of Mantua. 
Hippolito, the rightful heir to the dukedom 
of Mantua, has been bequeathed by his 
father, the late duke, to the care of 
Prospero, who, expelled from his own 
dukedom of Mantua by his usurpin 
brother Antonio, has brought the youth 
with him to the enchanted island, and 
keeps him imprisoned in a cave, because 


By calculation of his birth I saw 
Death threatening him, if till some time were past 
He should behold the face of any woman. 


Thus, although they inhabit neighbour- 
ing caves, Miranda and Dorinda have 
never seen Hippolito, nor has Hippolito 
ever seen them. At last there occurs a 
meeting between Dorinda and Hippolito 
of a corresponding sort to the meeting of 
Miranda and Ferdinand. But the lovers 
do not pair immediately. Ferdinand and 
Hippolito fight a duel, and Hippolito falls 
dangerously wounded, greatly to the wrath 
of Prospero. Ariel, however, being en- 
dowed with larger powers as a magician 
than are possessed by Prospero, produces a 








weapon-salve wherewith toanoint thesword 
which has hurt Hippolito, and straightway 
he recovers. Sycorax, a female monster, 
the sister of Caliban, is another new 
character. Trinculo is no longer a jester; 
he is converted into the boatswain of the 
ship, and in addition to much new matter, 
speaks many of the speeches of Stephano, 
who is reduced to a character of minor im- 
portance. Sebastian, the brother of Alonzo, 
disappears from the list of dramatis per- 
sone with the lords Adrian and Francisco. 
New sailors, however, named Mustacho 
and Ventoso, are brought upon the scene. 
Trinculo appoints himself duke or prince 
of the island, in right of his marriage with 
Sycorax, who professes much love for 
him. As Genest points out, when Sir 
Wilfal Witwoud in Congreve’s Way of the 
World is described as being “ drunk and as 
loving as the monster in The Tempest, and 
much after the same manner,” the allusion 
is to Sycorax and not toCaliban. Sycorax 
presently transfers her affections to Ste- 
phano, and they drink together. Fights 


occur between Trinculo and Stephano, j[ 


Ventoso and Mustacho, Caliban and Sy- 
corax. The humour of these interpolated 
scenes is as dull as it is coarse, while the 
passages of the play relating to Hippolito 
are unspeakably silly. 2 

Here is an extract from a speech ad- 
dressed by Prospero to Ariel : 


T’ll chain thee in the north for thy neglect, 
Within the burning bowels of Mount Hecla: 
I'll singe thy airy wings with sulphurous flames, 
And choke thy tender nostrils with blue smoke. 
At every hiccup of the belching mountain 

Thou shalt be lifted up to taste fresh air 

And then fall down again. 


& | Dorinda believes the ship to be a living 


creature, and thus describes it to Miranda : 


This floating ram did bear his horns above, 

All tied with ribbons ruffling in the wind; 
Sometimes he nodded down his head awhile, 
And then the waves did heave him to the moon; 
He clambering to the top of all the billows, 
And then again he curtsied down so low 

I could not see him. 


Dorinda asks: ‘‘ What is the soul?” 
Hippolito exclaims: “ A small blue thing, 
that runs about within us.” Says Dorinda : 
“ Then I have seen it in a frosty morni 

run smoking from my mouth!” Ariel’s 
famous song undergoes alteration. Ariel 
no longer flies on a bat’s back, but on the 
“ swallow’s wings.” The Masque of Iris, 
Juno, and Ceres is omitted. In lieu, Nep- 
tune, Amphitrite, Oceanus, and Tethys 
rise from the sea in a chariot drawn by 
sea-horses, and attended by sea-gods and 
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goddesses, Nereids and Tritons. Presently 
Prospero directs : 
Now, my Ariel, be visible, 

And let the rest of your aerial train 

Appear, and entertain ’em with a song. 
Thereupon the scene changes to the rising 
sun, and a number of aerial spirits appear in 
the air; Ariel, flying from the sun, advances 
towards the pit and sings, Where the Bee 
Sucks; and Prospero speaks a tag, con- 
cluding : 

The promises of blooming spring live here, 

And all the blessings of the ripening year. 

On my retreat let Heaven and Nature smile, 

And ever flourish this Enchanted Isle. 

The prologue, described by Sir Walter 
Scott as “one of the most masterly tributes 
ever paid at the shrine of Shakespeare,” 
begins : 

As when a tree’s cut down, the secret root 
Lives under ground, and thence new branches 


shoot ; ,; 
So from Old Shakespeare’s honoured dust, this 
ay 
Springs up and buds a new reviving play. 


No excuse is offered, however, for the 
cutting down of Shakespeare by the 
adapters. The names of the actors con- 
cerned in the representation have not 
come down to us, but it is likely that 
Trinculo was played by Cave Underhill. 
When The Tempest was revived at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for his 
benefit, in 1702, the playbills contained 
the announcement: “Duke Trinculo, by 
Cave Underhill, who performed it origin- 
ally.” Davies writes in his Miscellanies : 
“Underhill acted till he was past eighty. 
He was so excellent in the part of 
Trinculo in The Tempest, that he was 
called Prince Trinculo. He had an 
admirable vein of pleasantry. Cibber 
describes him as particularly excellent 
in characters that might be called “still 
life” — the stiff, the heavy, and the 
stupid. Pepys, writing on the 6th of 
November, 1667, refers to Bettertonas being 
still sick and unable to play Macbeth; so he 
was probably not the Prospero of the 7th 
of November. In the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s Rehearsal, produced in 1671, one 
of the players states: “For scenery, 
clothes, and dancing, we quite put down 
all that ever went before us; and those 
are the things, you know, which are 
essential to a play.” Probably The 
Tempest, among other highly decorated 
plays, was here referred to. Duringa later 
scene in The Rehearsal, a dance being badly 
executed, Bayes exclaims: “Out, out, 


No figure, no ear, no time, nothing! 
Udzookes, you dance worse than the angels 
in Harry the Eighth, or the fat spirits in 
The Tempest.” 

It has been said of The Tempest that 
even in its original state, with its masque 
and many songs, it might almost be con- 
sidered a musical drama. The early 
dramatists were wont thus to deck their 
plays with lyrical pieces, and to introduce 
frequent strains of music, until the drama 
and music fell apart, and speech and*song 
became distinct means and forms of enter- 
tainment. And the earlier operas were not 
so much musical pieces as spectacles— 
plays depending for success upon their 
mechanical changes, scenic illusions, and 
costly costumes. In his Roscius Angli- 
canus, 1708, Downes describes the produc- 
tion at the Dorset Garden Theatre in 1673 
of The Tempest, or The Enchanted Island, 
“made into an opera by Mr. Shadwell, 
having all new in it, as scenes, machines ; 
particularly one scene painted with myriads 
of aerial spirits; and another flying away 
with a table furnished out with fruits, 
sweet-meats, and all sorts of viands, just 
when Duke Trinculo and his companions 
were going to dinner; all things performed 
in it so admirably well that not any 
succeeding opera got more money.” The 
music was now supplied by Matthew Lock, 
who in the previous year had composed the 
songs and choruses in Davenant’s version 
of Macbeth. But it was chiefly in the 
matter of stage decoration that Shad well’s 
Tempest surpassed Dryden’s. Davies finds 
the origin of Dryden’s resentment to 
Shadwell in the fact of his greater success 
with The Tempest: he should not have 
meddled with the subject after so great 
a master. The success of Shadwell’s 
Tempest stimulated the management to 
produce a burlesque by Duffet, The Mock 
Tempest, or The Enchanted Castle, pro- 
bably the earliest parody of Shakespeare. 

Parcell’s music to The Tempest was 
probably composed about 1690, but the 
date of its first production upon the stage 
can hardly now be ascertained. Additions 
were made to the lyrical portions of the 
play,and the wordsof Dryden’s songs under- 
went considerable alteration. Mr. George 
Hogarth, in his Memoirs of the Musical 
Drama, 1838, greatly commends the poetic 
character of Parcell’s music, while ad- 
mitting that certain vices of manner 
attend the composition, and notably the 
error of what may be called musical 





out! Did ever men spoil a good thing ? 





word-painting. When the winds are 
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bidden to drive Alonzo and his companions 
to the worst part of the island, and there 
to let them “howl and languish in des- 
pair,” the singer is required at the word 
‘* howl” to howl on one note for two bars, 
and at the word “languish” to languish 
for three bars “ through a drawling descent 
of semitones.” The music sung by Ariel 
is described as exquisite in its fairy light- 
ness; and a song introduced for Caliban, 
“The owl is abroad, the bat, and the 
toad,” is said to be worthy of Weber. 
Mr. Hogarth notes, too, the recitation and 
air for Neptune, “ Aolus, you must 
appear,” as grand and dignified in style. 
olus characteristically blusters “through 
many long divisions;” but the beauty 
of Amphitrite’s soprano air, “ Halcyon 
days,” with its passages for the oboes and 
rich accompaniments, and of the chorus 
of Nereids and Tritons, is strongly insisted 
upon. With the famous duet and chorus, 
“No stars again shall hurt you,” a piece 
of rich and resonant harmony, the whole 
is brought to a brilliant conclusion. 

The Tempest, according to the text of 
Dryden, was performed in 1714, when the 
beautiful Mrs. Mountford personated Hip- 
polito, and Dorinda was played by Mrs. 
Santlow, afterwards known as Mrs. Barton 
Booth ; Powell appeared as Prospero, 
Johnson as Caliban, Bullock as Trinculo, 
and Ryan as Ferdinand. A performance 
of the play in 1728 introduced Miss Rafter 
in the part of Dorinda. The young lady 
was but seventeen, very vivacious, charm- 
ing of aspect and manner, with special 
gifts as a singer; she was presently to 
become famous as Mrs. Clive, the brightest 
and sauciest of soubrettes. Mrs. Booth was 
now transferred tothe partof Miranda; Mrs. 
Cibber played Hippolito; Mills represented 
Prospero ; Wilks was the Ferdinand; and 
Joe Miller, of jest-book celebrity, under- 
took the congenial character of Trinculo. 

In 1746, at Drury Lane, the play-bill 
being headed, “ Never acted here before,” 
The Tempest of Shakespeare was restored 
to the stage. Mrs. Clive was now the 
Ariel of the night; Macklin appeared 
as Stephano, Delane as Ferdinand, and 
actors bearing the same surname, Luke 
and Isaac Sparks, figured as Prospero and 
Caliban. But something of Dryden’s ver- 
sion was retained. The play concluded 
with the musical entertainment of Neptune 
and Amphitrite. ‘Two seasons later, Gar- 
rick, with all his professions of zeal for 
Shakespeare, thought it well to return to 
Dryden’s version absolutely. This was 





done, perhaps, for the sake of Mrs. Wof- 
fington’s Hippolito. Macklin now played 
Trinculo in lieu of Stephano. Sycorax 
was personated by a Mr. Taswell. 

Ten years afterwards, Garrick subjected 
Shakespeare to still further indignity. The 
playbills announced “ A new opera, called 
The Tempest, altered from Shakespeare.” 
Prospero now sang songs, being personated 
by Mr. John Beard, the admired tenor, 
who in 1739 had married Lady Henrietta, 
the widow of Lord Edward Herbert and 
the only daughter of James Earl of 
Waldegrave. Hippolito and Dorinda did 
not appear, but certain of Dryden’s addi- 
tions were retained. New music was pro- 
vided by John Christopher Smith, the 
pupil of Handel, and the composer of 
the opera of Teraminta; but many of 
Parcell’s songs were retained. Ariel, 
indeed, introduced in the first act the 
song composed by Parcell for Dryden’s 
opera of Tyrannic Love: 


Merry, merry, merry, we sail from the East, 
Half-tippled at a rainbow feast, &c. &e. 


Garrick incurred much censure because 
of his operatic Tempest. It was asked why 
he did not revive the true text, and him- 
self appear as Prospero? And Theophilus 
Cibber, glad of an opportunity of attacking 
him, delivered a dissertation at the Hay- 
market, demanding: ‘‘ Were Shakespeare’s 
ghost to rise, would he not frown indigna- 
tion on this pilfering pedlar in poetry, 
who thus shamefully mangles, mutilates, 
and emasculates his plays? The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream has been minced 
and fricasseed into a thing called The 
Fairies; the Winter’s Tale mammocked 
into a droll; and The Tempest cut into an 
opera.” He concludes, in allusion, doubt- 
less, to the criticisms of Voltaire: ‘‘ No 
wonder Shakespeare’s name is insulted by 
foreigners, while he is tamely suffered to 
be thus maltreated at home.” Garrick 
probably repented his error; at any rate, 
he abandoned the opera, and next year 
reverted to the original text, the play en- 
joying seventeen performances. Mosso 
appeared as Prospero, Holland as Fer- 
dinand, Woodward as 4 Yates 
as Trinculo, and Miss Pritchard as 
Miranda. In 1777 Shakespeare’s Tempest 
was revived at both Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, This was Woodward’s 
last season on the stage; his final per- 
formance was at Covent Garden, in the 
part of Stephano, the play being “con- 
tracted to three acts on account of the 
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additional airs,” as the bill curiously ex- 
plained. It was about this time, pro- 
bably, that Ariel’s song of Where the Bee 
Sucks was first sung to Dr. Arne’s famous 
melody. 

We now come to an alteration of The 
Tempest, made by John Kemble, for per- 
formance at Drury Lane in 1789. Certain 
of the scenes suppressed by Dryden were 
restored, but great part of Dryden’s addi- 
tions were retained, inclusive of the cha- 
racters of Hippolito and Dorinda. Fer- 
dinand and Miranda were represented by 
the singers, Michael Kelly and Mrs.Crouch. 
As Kelly writes: “I composed a duet for 
myself and Mrs. Crouch, as Ferdinand and 
Miranda, which was a favourite; the 
whole of the delightful music by Purceli 
was well got up by Mr. Linley, the ac- 
companiments by himself.” Miss Farren 
was said to play Dorinda particularly well. 
Kemble had not yet assumed the part of 
Prospero; he left it in the hands of 
Bensley, the Prospero of 1777. The scene 
of the shipwreck was transferred to. the 
second act; the “ weapon salve” was duly 
employed to anoint the weapon that had 
wounded Hippolito; Dryden’s masque of 
Neptune and Amphitrite was presented, 
and the play concluded with Ariel’s song, 
Where the Bee Sucks. Genest says justly 
of this adaptation, that it does Kemble no 
credit, and that he “ must be ranked with 
those who have disgraced themselves by 
mutilating Shakespeare.” An epilogue was 
supplied by General Burgoyne, curiously 
flattering to the Prince of Wales of the 
period. Here is an extract: 

High o’er the crowd, informed with patriot fire, 
Pure as the virtues that endear his sire, 

See one who leads—as mutual trials prove— 

A band of brothers to a people’s love: 

One, who on station scorns to found control, 

ut gains pre-eminence by worth of soul. 

These are the honours that, on reason’s plan, 
Adorn the prince, and vindicate the man; 


While gayer passions, warmed at nature’s breast, 
Play o’er his youth—the feathers of his crest. 


In 1806 Kemble produced another 
version of the play; still mangling the 
original considerably, but restoring certain 
of the scenes previously omitted, and re- 
trenching Dryden’s additions. Neptune 
and Amphitrite. were dispensed with ; 
nothing was heard of the “ weapon salve,” 
or “the nonsense about the soul,” as 
Genest describes it; and the characters 
introdiced by Dryden were much reduced 
in importance. In the interval there had 
occurred performances of what may be 
called Kemble’s first edition; Palmer 


appearing as Prospero, the Bannisters— 
father and son—personating Caliban and 
Stephano, to the Trinculo of Suett, the 
Dorinda of Mrs. Jordan, the Ferdinand of 
Charles Kemble, and the Hippolito of 
Miss De Camp, afterwards known as Mrs. 
Charles Kemble. But John Kemble now 
assumed the character of Prospero, with 
Emery as Caliban, Munden as Stephano, 
and Fawcett as Trinculo. And now arose 
a warm discussion concerning Kemble’s 
dissyllabic pronunciation of the word 
aches ; aitches he called it. The pit inter- 








rupted him with murmurs and laughter ; 
yet still he persisted; and he had authority 
on his side. The word isclearly used as a 
dissyllable by Shakespeare ; Butler in his 
Hudibras rhymes catches with aches; and 
an epigram of Heywood’s shows that ache 
had sometimes a soft pronunciation. The 
Tempest was played twenty-seven times 
during the season of 1806-7, many of the 
repetitions being due to the excitement 
occasioned by Kemble’s obstinacy and the 
derision of the audience. The manager, 
Harris, was said to approve this conflict of 
opinion, seeing that it brought “grist to 
the mill.” One night, Kemble being ill, 
Cooke essayed the part of Prospero, and 
much curiosity was felt in regard to his 
pronunciation of the word. He was 
prudent and adroit enough to omit alto- 
gether the line in which it occurs. In 
1812 Young succeeded to the part of 
Prospero. 

Macready has recorded in his Reminis- 
cences how in the year 1821 he was re- 
quired to act “‘the remnant that was left 
of the character of Prospero” in “a 
mélange that was called Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, with songs interpolated by 
Reynolds, among the mutilations and 
barbarous ingraftings of Dryden and 
Davenant.” This was apparently Kemble’s 
version of the play manipulated by 
Reynolds the dramatist. The playbill 
sets forth the order of the new scenery by 
Messrs. Pagh, Grieve, T. Grieve, W. Grieve, 
and assistants. ‘Act I. Prospero’s Cave. 
The Interior of the Island. Act II. Storm 
and Shipwreck. Rocky part of the Island. 
Hippolito’s Cave, &c. A new overture, 
composed by Mr. Davy, was heard for the 
first time on this occasion, and to “ the 
original music of Purcell” were added 
compositions by Hadyn, Mozart, Dr. Arne, 
Linley, Braham, Mayer, Martini, Paccita, 
Rossini, &c. The Tempest had reverted 
to the operatic condition it had first 
assumed in Garrick’s time. Dorinda and 
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Hippolito were represented by the singers 
Miss Stephens and Duruset. Miss Foote 

layed Ariel, Emery appeared as Caliban, 

lanchard as Trinculo, and W. Farren as 
Stephano. This most musical version of 
The Tempest was represented on eleven 
nights, and apparently underwent re- 
roduction at Drury Lane Theatre in 1833. 
Macready notes of his share in the per- 
formance at this time that he “acted 
the part unequally, but maintained himself 
in the only great passage retained in 
the characterless stupid old proser of 
commonplace, which the acted piece 
calls Prospero.” It may be noted that 
in 1833 Blanchard was still the Trinculo 
of the cast; but Dowton now appeared as 
Stephano, and Paul Bedford as Caliban. 
Hippolito was played by Miss Taylor, 
afterwards Mrs. Walter Lacy, and the 
characters of Miranda, Dorinda, and Ariel 
were sustained by Miss Inverarity, Miss 
Shirreff, and Miss Poole. 

When Macready next appeared as Pros- 
pero, he was no longer “the stupid old 
proser” of Dryden and Davenant, but the 
Prospero of Shakespeare. Manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1838, Macready 
resolved upon a textual revival of The 
Tempest. New scenery was painted by 
Mr. Marshall ; the costumes were splendid ; 
the music illustrative of the text was 
selected from the works of Purcell, Linley, 
and Dr. Arne. A strong company was 
engaged in supporting the play. Mr. 
Anderson appeared as Ferdinand, Mr. 
Phelps as Antonio, Miss Helen Faucit as 
Miranda, Miss P. Horton as Ariel, Miss 
Rainforth as Juno. Trinculo, Stephano, 
and Caliban were represented by Harley, 
Bartley, and George Bennett. The success 
of the performance was most complete. 
Macready enters in his journal on the 
evening of the first representation : “‘ Read 
Prospero as well as I could ; acted it as well 
as I could—but how could I act it well 
with the excitement and load of such a 
production on my mind? Was greatly 
received. Called for after the play, and 
received again with enthusiam.” On the 
morrow, 14th October, he writes : “ Could 
not recover myself from the excite- 
ment of last night. The scenes of the 
storm, the flights of Ariel, and the en- 
thusiasm of the house were constantly 
recurring to me. October 15th went to 
the theatre, where I saw the news- 
papers, which renewed the excitement 
that I thought had subsided. I tried to 
tranquillise myself, but vainly. This is 





not a life to live for one who wishes to 
improve himself by living—it is a tempest 
itself!” At the end of the season he was 
able to record: “It appears that we have 
acted The Tempest fifty-five nights, to an 
average exceeding £230. This is not a 
common event.” Mr. Bann sneered a 
rival manager’s sneer. He urged that 
The Tempest at Covent Garden “ owed all 
the attraction it possessed to the novelty 
of Miss P. Horton, ‘my gentle Ariel,’ 
singing while suspended in the air.” 
There was a grain of trath in this. It is 
clear that manager and public alike laid 
stress upon Miss Horton’s flight. Here 
are some quotations from the manager's 
journal bearing upon the subject: “‘ August 
25th. Talked much with Bradwell on the 
machinery, &c., of The Tempest. August 
28th.—Miss P. Horton—to whom I spoke 
about the flying of Ariel, and appointed 
the makers of the dress to call on 
her. August 29th—Had conversation 
with Bradwell about the flying dress of 
Ariel. September 12th—At Covent 
Garden Theatre found Miss Horton prac- 
tising her flight.” The earlier Ariels. of 
the stage had been content to walk, and to 
make their exits and their entrances in a 
thoroughly prosaic, human, and conven- 
tional manner. 

In 1842 Charles Kemble, his own career 
as an actor having closed, was drawn back 
to the cares of management by the great 
success of his daughter Adelaide as a 
singer. He opened Covent Garden, in 
order to perform opera in English and 
the Shakespearian drama upon alternate 
nights, and produced The Tempest with 
great completeness, new mechanical devices 
being employed to represent the storm and 
shipwreck. Mr. Vandenhoff was now the 
Prospero; Miss Vandenhoff the Miranda ; 
Mr. J. Bland the Caliban. Harley and 
Bartley resumed their old characters of 
Trinculo and Stephano; the singers Miss 
Rainforth and Miss Poole appeared as 
Ariel and Juno. The revival scarcely 
awoke the enthusiasm of 1838, however, 
and The Tempest soon disappeared from 
the scene, Mr. Kemble’s management en- 
during but three months. In 1847, Mr. 
Phelps, manager of Sadler’s Wells, and, 
reverential of the Macready traditions, 
produced The Tempest strictly in accord- 
ance with the original text, yet handsomely 
equipped with scenic illusions and adorn- 
ments. Mr. Phelps’s Prospero was assisted 
by the Miranda of Miss Laura Addison, 
the Ariel of Miss St. George, and the 
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Caliban of Mr. G. Bennett—Macready’s 
Caliban in 1838. 

The Tempest was one of Mr. Charles 
Kean’s highly embellished revivals at the 
Princess’s Theatre in 1857. The text was 
respected, and the supply of music and 
singing was rot much in excess of the 
absolute requirements of the drama. But 
every opportunity for the introduction of 
scenic display and mechanical device was 
sought and secured. The poet having 
ascribed the action of the story to no dis- 
tinct period, the costumes of the thirteenth 
century, because of their picturesqueness 
and elegance, were assumed by the dramatis 
persone. No attempt was made, however, 
to identify the island of Prospero with any 
actual locality; the scenery depicted an 
imaginary kingdom, abounding in “ affect- 
ing and mysterious incidents,” as Mr. Kean 
wrote, “over which Ariel presides, as the 
image of air, in spiritual contrast to the 
grosser Caliban, who embodies the earthly 
element.” Ariel was gracefully personated 
by Miss Kate Terry, a slender poetic-look- 
ing little girl of thirteen or so; the songs 
being executed by an invisible singer, Miss 
Poole, who had been the visible Ariel of 
Drury Lane in 1833. ‘ Now,” writes the 
biographer of Mr. Kean of the performance, 
“‘ we were really presented with a ‘delicate 
spirit ;’ at one moment descending in a ball 
of fire; at another, rising gently from a 
tuft of flowers; again, sailing on the 
smooth waters on the back of a dolphin; 
then gliding noiselessly over the sands as 
a water nymph; and, ever and anon, 
perched on the summit of a rock, riding on 
a bat, om cleaving mid-air with the velocity 
of lightning. The powers of modern stage 
mechanism are almost as marvellous as the 
gift ascribed to the magic wand and book of 
Prospero.” The ship in the first scene was 
exhibited struggling with the fury of the 
elements, and at last foundering, apparently, 
with all on board. In the third act occurred 
a grand ballet of naiads, wood nymphs, and 
satyrs. The masque in the fourth act was 
presented with unusual pompand gorgeous- 
ness; at its conclusion, Caliban and his 
associates were hunted and tortured by a 
legion of goblins copied from furies de- 
picted upon Etruscan vases. Prospero 
delivered the epilogue from the deck of 
a ship moving gently away from the 
enchanted island. Nothing was seen at last 
but an open expanse of sea glittering in 
the sunshine, with Ariel swinging aloft 
watching the departure of the royal vessel, 
while a hidden chorus of spirits discoursed 








soft and plaintive music. Mr. Kean, of 
course, personated Prospero ; the Miranda 
was Miss Leclercq; the Caliban, Mr. 
Ryder; the Stephano, Mr. F. Mathews. 
For the first time Ferdinand found a femi- 
nine representative: Miss Bufton. Harley, 
the Trinculo of 1838, resumed his old part. 
Mr. Kean’s illustrated edition of The Tem- 
pest was received with great enthusiasm ; 
the performance was repeated many times 
during the seasons of 1857 and 1858. 

The latest representations of The Tempest 
in London occurred at the Queen’s Theatre 
in 1871, when Mr. Ryder, Mr. Kean’s 
Caliban, appeared as Prospero; Mr. George 
Rignold playing Caliban, and Miss Hen- 
rietta Hodson appearing as Ariel. The 
production was received with considerable 
favour, much interest attaching to the new 
musiccomposed by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, and 
now heard for the first time in connection 
with the play it was designed to illustrate. 





MY LAND OF BEULAH. 
A STORY IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 

We had driven from Bromley to a 
waterfall some five miles distant. The 
day was perfect. Our party numbered 
three: papa, myself, and Eulalie. Eulalie 
in a wide-brimmed hat that cast a shadow 
upon her eyes, giving a deepened intensity 
to their soft appealing glances. 

There is a picture by Gainsborough 
of a girl in just such a hat, with just 
such a shadow over her lovely eyes—a 
picture very fair to see, but not one whit 
fairer than the living picture made by 
Eulalie that day. She had gathered 
a deep-red rose, and set it in the fasten- 
ing of the tippet that showed the fall 
of her graceful shoulders, and left the 
slender circle of her waist visible. She 
was very simply dressed, but the hat with 
its shadow, the sweet face beneath, the 
“red, red rose”’ nestling against the delicate 
white throat, how perfect it all was! 

I had wanted her to sit beside papa in 
the carriage, but she was quite shocked 
and troubled at the idea; I saw her lip 
quiver as she took her place opposite to us. 

‘You are too kind to me, Nellie dear,” 
she said in a low voice, as if she did not 
wish papa to hear. 

At all events he and I were the gainers 
by her persistency, for had we not a lovely 
picture to look at as we passed along 
between the summer-decked hedges and 
under the shadows of the trees ? 

I have said that my school-friend was 
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always quiet and retiring, but on this 
particular occasion she seemed so much 
more timid even than her wont that a droll 
thought came into my mind, and I half 
turned round so as to have a good com- 
prehensive stare at papa, and see if I could 
find out why Eulalie was afraid of him. 
For that was the droll thought that her con- 
fusion had called up. Isawmuch to admire, 
but, or so it seemed to me, nothing to fear. 

Papa had been many years older than 
my mother, and was now a handsome man 
of forty or thereabouts. The hair upon 
his temples was a little thinned, but that 
only added to the noble candour of his 
face; his eye-brows, like his dark curly 
locks, were slightly grey, his mouth was 
as sweet as a woman’s, and hissmile—oh, no 
one ever had such a smile, think! When 
he was thinking deeply, his dark grey eyes 
had a look of gravity that some might 
think stern, but the moment he smiled this 
shadow of sternness vanished. To-day 
his eyes seemed always smiling, as they 
dwelt long and often on the face beneath 
the shadow of the broad-brimmed hat. 

There was triumph in my heart, and in 
my eyes too, I daresay, as I noted this, for 
what is so pleasant as, when you have 
helped anyone to form a certain ideal, to 
see that reality equals fancy ? 

Enlalie was never a chatterbox. I had 
been one from the day that I could make 
any practical use of my tongue at all; 
and now, our drive over, and the footpath 
to the falls gained, I could hardly get the 
words out quick enough to express my 
delight. Then, having at last said my say, 
sure-footed as a young goat I climbed here 
and there, leaving my more staid com- 
panions to follow as they saw fit. Now I 
discovered some lichen, marvellously tinted 
orange and crimson, and fled to papa’s 
side with my treasure; now some rare 
flower, and added it to the posy in my hand, 
but not before it had been held up fora 
word of admiration from him. 

“You're like a bird let out of a cage, my 
darling,” he said, as I came suddenly down 
a bank, and lighted just in the pathway of 
the other two. I had been singing for 
very joy, or perhaps because I hated to be 
silent, and this was what I sang : 


Te souviens tu Marie 

De notre enfance aux champs, 
Des jeux dans la prairie ? 
(J’avais alor quinze ans) 

La danse sur l’herbette, 
Egayait nos loisirs— 

Le temps que je regrette, 
C’est celui des plaisirs. 








I forgot the words of the verse that 
followed, and hummed the sweet plaintive 
air until I came to the refrain at the last : 


Ma bouche en vain répate 
Des regrets superflus. 

Le temps que je regrette 
C’est le temps qui n’est plus. 


Music at all times had a mighty power 
over me, and I possessed that capability 
that alone gives true passion and pathos 
to song—the capability of identifying 
myself for the time being with the senti- 
ment expressed. 

Now the very beauty of all that sur- 
rounded me, and the happiness of my own 
heart in the nearness of the two human 
beings dearest to me, made me realise with 
a strange intensity what it would be to 
leok back upon such golden days when 
they were lost for ever. 

With all my soul in my voice, I sang 
again the last two lines of that wonderful 
song, a song full of the very spirit of a 
loving, passionate regret, sweet as the 
scent of dead flowers : 


Le temps que je regrette 
C’est le temps—qui—n’est—plus. 


“ Why, Nell,” said papa’s voice close be- 
side me, and I started from the fit of musing 
into which I had fallen. He took my 
hand in his and held it close. ‘‘ What a 
sad song, child; you might be Undine, the 
spirit of the waterfall, weeping over her 
lost love; what does my little girl know 
of regrets that she should sing so pitiful 
a ditty?” 

“J, dear papa? nay, I have no regrets. 
I was only thinking how terrible it must 
be for those who have——” 

Eulalie’s face was turned away, and I 
saw her bosom heave. 

“Oh, I should not have said that! I 
should not have sung that song! I was 
cruel. I did not mean it; I did not think. 
Ealalie, forgive me, dear!” 

The sobs rose to my throat and choked 
me. Papa looked in some dismay from 
one of us to the other. 

It really was rather hard upon a man 
who had brought two young damsels out 
for a pleasant country drive to find them 
suddenly turned into a pair of Niobes; and 
it was all my faulttoo; my wicked thought- 
less words had brought it all about! 
When I cry my nose gets red in a few 
seconds, and my face puckers up in most 
unbecoming fashion; but Eulalie in tears 
was as beautiful as Eulalie under any other 
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circumstance of life. The drowned eyes 
looked like diamonds in water, but the tip 
of the little straight nose remained of its 
normal tint, and the sweet sad mouth 
trembled like that of a troubled child. 

“How unkind of me to spoil your 
happy day together with my foolish non- 
sense,” she said at last, dashing the drops 
from her long wet lashes, and looking up 
at papa with asmile like the radiant gleam 
of an April sun. 

So the clond of sentiment that had 
threatened to spoil our day of pleasure 
passed like an April shower, leaving its 
only trace in the closer pressure with 
which I held my friend’s hand, and the 
redoubled kindness of papa’s manner to her. 

“ And how is Mr. Twinkler getting on ?” 
said papa, willing to lead to cheerful topics. 

“Oh, charmingly,” I answered, laughing. 
“ He still ‘hopes that his lordship is in the 
enjoyment of good health;’ but I’m not 
such a good customer to him as I used to 
be, papa. I’m getting past the stage of 
sweets and steel-pens, you see,” I added, 
with an air of dignity that set papa laugh- 
ing, and made Eulalie smile. 

“It’s all very well to laugh,” I said with 
some show of indignation, “but the next 
time you come to see me you'll find me in 
long dresses.” 

“ Fully fledged, eh ?” said papa, still fail- 
ing to be impressed; “like a bird whose 
plumage has attained its full growth ?” 

Eulalie said nothing, but looked from 
one to the other with a certain tender 
wistfulness, as of one who watched a drama 
in which she had no part, so that I felt 
half ashamed of our banter. 

All at once I caught sight of a silvery 
gleam among the far-off trees. 

“Tt is the falls,” I cried, and was off 
like a bird, never stopping till I had reached 
the rocky basin into which the natural 
fountain tumbled amid a feathery cloud of 
spray. 

Ferns grew all about it; some bending 
their graceful heads towards the water, as 
if they strove to see themselves in its 
shining surface; others nestling low down 
in crevices, and there in the moist gloom 
growing of a brighter, fresher green. 

The silver birch grew plentifully near 
these falls, and one adventurous tree had 
grown half way up the steep bed of the 
cascade, drooping its feathery branches 
almost across the stream. Here a thrush 
had taken its perch, and was singing in 
maddest trills and gurgles, as if to try and 
drown the song of the water. 

Just as I stood drinking in the beauty 





of the whole scene, the sun, that had been 
hiding behind a fleecy cloud, as some 
coquettish Eastern beauty might seek the 
shelter of her veil, came forth, and poured 
his light upon the falls, until each ripple 
gleamed like silver and the spray like 
diamond dust. 

I uttered an exclamation of delight, 
which the thrush heard, I suppose, for 
with a quick rush he spread his wings, and 
I saw his dappled breast glance among the 
trees. I looked back at my lagging com- 
panions. Eulalie had found her tongue; 
indeed, she was evidently speaking with 
no little earnestness, though I could not 
catch a word she said, for the babble 
of the water at my feet. Her eyes were 
cast down, and in her hand she held a 
deep long trail of the white woodbine, its 
green leaves and chalice flowers showing in 
pretty artistic contrast against the soft grey 
of her dress. Papa was bending towards 
her, evidently listening as earnestly as she 
was speaking. 

“ That’s all right,” thought I to myself ; 
“T’ll be bound she’s telling him about some 
of her troubles. I’m glad Miss Maria let 
her come with us; and, oh, what an orchid 
that is high up in the cleft of that big 
stone! itlooks like a bunch of tiny butter- 
flies all growing on a stem.” 

Off I started, making my way towards 
the prize, and the habit that is second 
nature brought a tune to my lips: 

Te souviens-tu, Marie 

De notre enfance—— 
I had got so far without thinking, and 
then pulled myself up with a round turn. 
“Nell, you foolish child,” I thought, ad- 
dressing myself asaculprit self-condemned. 
“ What's up with you that you can’t behave 
yourself to-day? Haven’t you brought 
mischief enough about already with your 
miserable little song? ‘ Fie, for shame !’ 
as Polly says; it’s a pity she isn’t here to 
say it now, I think.” 

It was not very easy work getting that 
orchid, but then what a beauty he was 
when I did get him! Iwas up as high as 
the birch that had stretched its arms 
lovingly across the burn by the time that 
papa and Enulalie stood among the ferns 
beside its rocky basin. 

“Nell,” said papa, looking up at me 
with laughing, loving eyes, “is that the 
way you are going to conduct yourself 
when you are fully fledged ? Come down, 
you daft lassie; what would Miss Mary 
say if she saw you perched up there?” 

“She would only say, ‘Take care, my 
darling child.’ Eulalie, shouldn’t you like 
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to see Miss Theodosia’s face if she stood 
just where you are now? She thinks 
I’m doomed to perdition as it is but if she 
saw me here!”” The idea of what Miss 
Theodosia’s feelings would be was too 
gigantic to be grappled with. Instead of 
descending from my elevated position, I 
sat down upon a projecting ledge of rock, 
and began to arrange a background of 
ferns for my beautiful orchid. 

“ Papa,” I cried to him, standing ever so 
far below me, “ isn’t this fall, and the trees, 
and the flowers, and all that’’—sketchily 
indicating the surrounding scenery—“ just 
the loveliest thing you ever saw?” 

For answer he looked—not at the 
babbling waterfall with its mist of spray, 
not at the trees overhead, nor yet at the 
flowers at his feet, but at the face of the 
woman by his side. And with that electric 
sympathy that bound my heart to his, I saw 
and understood the meaning of that look. 

“You mean that Eulalie is lovelier 
stili ?” I said, radiant at the silent homage 
offered at my idol’s shrine. “ Well, I think 
you're right, papa. Haven’t I told you, 
dearest Eulalie, a hundred times, that 
there is no one like you in the world? 
Now, you see, papa agrees with me, and 
the thing upon which two witnesses are 
agreed must be true.” 

At my thoughtless words Eulalie looked 
ready to sink into the earth with confusion ; 
and bringing me down from my eyrie, as 
surely as ever gun toppled over an un- 
fortunate bird, I saw a look of reproof and 
reproach in papa’s eyes as he said gravely : 

“Nell, Nell, when will you learn to curb 
that unruly tongue of yours ?” 

Ferns and orchid were flung into the 
falling water as he spoke, and quickly 
whirling round and round in the miniature 
Charybdis below, while I dropped lightly 
to my feet. What were flowers or any- 
thing else the world held to me, weighed 
against a look of disapproval from my 
father’s eyes ? 

Eulalie had wandered on, feigning to 
search for blossoms to add to the branch 
of woodbine in her hand. I looked rue- 
fully after her. 

“I’ve been naughty again, you see, 
papa,” I said, clinging to his hand, and 
watching the poor orchid floating away 
down stream. 

“Nay, not naughty,” he said, smiling 
just a little at my disconcerted air, “ only 
thoughtless. You forget, my darling, that 
though you are only a child still, your 
friend is—a woman.” 

“And don’t women like to be told they 





are beautiful?” I asked, puzzled by the 
new idea thus presented to my mind. 

“ Well,” he answered, “ not quite in that 
outspoken way, Nell.” 

And then, why or wherefore I was at a 
loss to tell, the colour on his cheek, that was 
already bronzed by travel, took a deeper 
hue, and he looked away from me and 
after the figure in the soft grey dress 
and shadowy hat. 

. The experiences of the last few moments 
had taught me my first lesson in prudence 
of speech; and so in my new timidity I 
made no comment on either circumstance. 
Presently we overtook Eulalie, who looked 
lovelier than ever in the bashfulness 
with which she answered papa’s admiring 
comments on the posy she had gathered. 
On our way back to the carriage I cast 
many a furtive glance at my school-friend. 
I had never thought of her seventeen 
years as setting her so very far ahead of me 
on the way of life ; but now, papa had said 
she was a “ woman,” and what was I? 
—a child who still loved to bowl a hoop 
and play at battledore and shuttlecock ; 
who got into trouble only last holiday 
afternoon for climbing the big cherry- 
tree, and sitting in the fork of a branch 
to read Undine. What was that ugly 
name that Miss Theodosia had called me 
upon one occasion? A Tom-boy! Was 
she ever a Tom-boy, I wondered; or was 
her cradle a backboard, and did she 
always sit as bolt upright as if she had 
swallowed the poker. 

Well, I was all these terrible things, 
and doubtless many more besides; but at 
thirteen seventeen is not so very far off, 
after all, and soon I should be a woman, 
like Eulalie. 

Thad a great many things to learn before- 
hand evidently, and one of them was to be 
less—what was it papa had said P—out- 
spoken Yes; that was it. These and 
many kindred thoughts kept me wonder- 
fully silent on our long drive home. 
Perhaps papa noticed this, and feared 
that his first, his very first reproof, had 
sunk too deeply into my heart. Anyway, 
before long his hand sought mine, and 
having found it held it close ; and thus we 
went our way through the summer gloam- 
ing that was sweet with the breath of the 
bean-blossoms in the fields and the honey- 
suckle in the hedges. 

“Home, sweet home,” I hummed to 
myself, as the white gates of Summerfield 
came in sight, and papa smiled. 

‘* Yes, indeed, it has been a home to 
you, Nell,” he said; and Eulalie’s soft 
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voice chimed in with: “It is that to all of 
us, I think, Sir Charles.” 

Presently, Eulalie had gone back to her 
work in the class-room, after thanking 
papa ever so sweetly for the pleasant outing 
he had given her, and he and I were left 
alone together in the drawing-room. 

He had only half an hour longer to stay 
before the carriage would drive him to the 
station, five miles off, to catch the evening 
train for the north. My heart always felt as 
if it had suddenly grown too big for my 





body when I had tosay “Good-bye” to papa; 
and evinced an inclination to choke me, | 
which was extremely unpleasant, and made | 
continued conversation difficult. I was, 
therefore, atsuchseasonsapt to besomewhat 
spasmodic in my remarks. Now, seated at 
his knee, upon a certain small chair much 
affected by me from my youth upwards, I 
endeavoured to lay before him a plan that 
had suggested itself to my mind during 
the latter part of our homeward drive. It 
concerned my school-friend. 

“You know, papa,” I said, holding his 
hand in mine, and twisting the ring, a 
blood-red cornelian finely carved, upon 
his little finger, round and round, “ Eulalie 
isn’t like me.” 

He looked puzzled; and I recognised 
that my opening speech was a lame one. 

“Of course, I don’t mean to look at; 
that would be talking nonsense,” I said, 
in loving depreciation of my own small 
modicum of charms as compared with 
Eulalie’s; “ but what I mean is, that she 
has no papa like you, and no home like 
Hazledene, and that when she goes away 
from Summerfield she will have to earn her 
own living—oh, poor Eulalie!—and be a 
governess.” 

His hand caressed my hair tenderly; his 
eyes met mine, fond and proud. 

“Poor child!” he said; “she does not 
look very fit for such a life.” 

“No; I know,” said I, looking mon- 
strously wise. “I heard Miss Mary say 
she was ‘far too pretty to be a governess.’ 
I don’t know w hy they ought to be uglier 
than other peo; le, though; do you papa? ” 
I added, with the air of one searching out 
an occult problem. 

“There are a great many things that 
my little girl doesn’t understand as yet.” 

“Yes, of course; but there’s one thing 
she does understand——” 

“And that is 








“That you love your little girl very 
dearly, and like to make her happy——” 
“Well, what is it you want, child?” 

“T want you to help Enulalie.” 

I felt him give ever such a little start 
as the words passed my lips. 

“ How can I help your friend?” Then, 
under his breath, 1 heard him mutter, 
“‘Tmpossible ! ” 

“Not at all,” I said, throwing my head 
back, and putting on my moat “ out- 
spoken” and confident manner. “ Don’t 
you know lots of grand folks all about our 
county—round about Hazledene, I mean ? 
Well, can’t you find some very nice people 
who want a governess for quite little 
children—as little as I was when first 
I came to Summerfield? Can’t you tell 
them about Eulalie, and get them to take 
her? And then, when I come home for 
good,-I can see her as often as I like.” 

“Will you do what I ask you, papa?” 
I persisted, after a silence that somewhat 
puzzled me. 

“T will try.” 

“ And I will try too. I will try to be— 
what is it ?—‘less outspoken.’ I think I 
know what you mean; I shouldn’t have 
told Eulalie to-day that she was pretty, and 
made her poor face get as red as the roses 
over there” —pointing to the window as I 
spoke—“TI should have done as you did.” 

“AsI did?” 
of surprise. 

“Yes; you looked at her so that she 
could tell you thought her pretty—with- 
out your saying so, mean. I don’t think 
she minded that; I think she liked it. 
Your way was ever so much better than 
mine; but they meant the same thing, 
didn’t they, papa?” 

One quick glance to assure himself that 
his little girl’s words were the outcome of 
utter guilelessness, and then, with the 
same heightened colour in his bronzed 
cheek as I had seen there once before that 
day, he hurried to the window to see if 
the carriage had come round. 
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